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FOREWORD 


Professor  Arnold  Toynbee  has  predicted 
that  the  Twentieth  Century  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  time  when  civilized  man  made  the 
benefits  of  progress  available  to  the  whole 
human  race.  Since  its  establishment  in  1951 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  has  striven  toward  practical  achievement 
of  that  philosophy  for  an  important  but  hit- 
herto seriously  neglected  segment  of  the  human 
race  —  the  blind.  The  Council  itself  and  those 
who  comprise  its  Representative  and  Associate 
membership  in  more  than  60  countries  are 
dedicated  to  the  continuing  tasks  of  helping 
blind  people  to  gain  the  education,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  worthwhile  employment  and  the 
achievement  of  full  human  dignity  whicli  we 
believe  to  be  their  full  entitlement.  It  is  our 
firm  conviction,  furthermore,  that  such  opp>or- 
tunities  should  be  made  available  to  all  blind 
men,  women  and  children,  regardless  of  where 
they  may  happen  to  live. 

The  world  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  talented  and  vigorous  pioneers  of  work 
for  the  blind  who,  particularly  during  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  created 
the  original  range  of  services  for  the  blind 
around  which  our  emerging  world-wide  net- 
work of  activity  could  be  developed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  the  needs  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  blind  could  be  more  clearly  recog- 
nized, permitting  the  preparation  of  sound 
planning  procedures  to  meet  the  need  and  satis- 
fy the  jiotentiality.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  work  of  those  pioneers  was  largely  centered 


upon  the  economically-developed  countries  and 
even  more  particularly  located  in  large  cities 
and  towns,  where  it  was  felt  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  lucrative  employment  existed. 
Thus,  it  has  occurred  that  until  recently  many 
millions  of  blind  people  living  in  villages  and 
other  rural  communities  have  been  largely 
denied  the  opportunity  of  education  and  have 
been  unable  to  gain  vocational  skills  appro- 
priate to  'heir  rural  settings.  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple have  been  destined  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  a  state  of  dismal  vegetation.  Many  others 
have  migrated  to  the  cities  in  the  often  fruitless 
quest  for  instruction  and  financial  security. 
Unable  to  adjust  to  the  different  tempo  and 
pattern  of  life  in  the  cities  most  of  these  peo- 
ple ultimately  return  to  their  villages.  There 
their  state  of  former  idleness  is  made  even 
more  joyless  by  the  sense  of  disillusionment 
and  the  bitter  taste  of  failure. 

Energetic  efforts  have  been  made  during 
recent  years  to  correct  this  intolerable  condi- 
tion. While  the  endeavors  of  many  fine  people 
have  been  combined  to  achieve  the  limited  suc- 
cesses that  have  already  been  recorded,  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  our  late  colleague. 
Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie.  The  work  of  this  blind 
New  Zealander,  particularly  during  the  later 
years  of  his  ever  active  life,  has  opened  up  new 
prospects  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  the 
blind  country-dwellers  of  the  world.  He  and 
others  who  have  followed  the  trail  he  blazed 
have  proven  conclusively  that  blind  men  and 
women  can  emerge  as  fully  participating  and 


contributing  members  of  rural  society.  Blind 
children,  served  by  specially  trained  teachers, 
can  attend  ordinary  village  schools.  Blind 
adults,  ably  instructed,  can  achieve  full  voca- 
tional competence  in  crop  and  fruit  farming, 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  farming,  poultry 
keeping,  market  gardening  and  horticulture  as 
well  as  gaining  advanced  skills  in  the  manifold 
crafts  of  the  countryside.  Through  the  facilities 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  their  exists  a  constant  interchange  of  ex- 
periences among  those  who  maintain  pilot 
projects  for  the  rural  training  of  the  blind  in 
many  coimtries  of  the  world.  The  time  has  now 
come,  we  feel,  for  moving  rapidly  from  the 
stages  of  research  and  demonstration  to  the 
broadest  possible  implementation  of  proven 
procedures  by  the  provision  of  active  services 
for  the  rural  blind  wherever  they  are  known 
to  exist. 

To  accelerate  the  pace  of  such  progress  the 
Rural  Activities  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  under 
the  very  able  Chairmanship  of  Capt.  H.  J.  M. 
Desai,  Honorary  Secretary  of  India's  National 


Association  for  the  Blind,  has  compiled  this 
publication.  It  contains  valuable  information 
and  guidance  based  upon  practical  experience. 
We  believe  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  officials  of  government  departments,  of 
agencies  for  the  blind,  of  organizations  com- 
pvosed  of  blind  people,  of  agronomists,  commu- 
nity development  organizations  and  social 
workers.  It  can  indeed  be  an  instrument 
through  which  a  massive  break-through  can  be 
achieved  in  the  service  of  the  blind.  I  heartily 
comttiend  Capt.  Desai  and  all  those  who  have 
collaborated  with  him  in  the  preparation  of 
this  handbook.  I  recommend  it  unreservedly  to 
all  who  truly  believe  in  the  right  of  the  human 
being  to  achieve  his  maximum  potential 
through  full  utilization  of  his  skills  of  heart, 
hand  and  mind. 

Eric  T.  Boulter 
President. 
World   Council   for   the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind 

New  York 
March,  1969 


PREFACE 


This  handbook  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Governments 
interested  in  starting  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Training  Centres  and  Rural  Resettlement  Pro- 
grammes for  the  blind. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  subject.  In  a  general  way,  it 
sums  up  the  very  valuable  experience  gained 
by  institutions  in  the  field  since  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  at  its 
General  Assembly  held  at  Paris  in  1954,  gave 
a  pioneering  lead  in  advocating  rural  training 
and  resettlement. 


With  this  pioneering  lead  started  a  global 
movement  —  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
training  and  resettlement  of  the  rural  blind. 

Today,  over  tTiirty  rural  Centres  train  blind 
farmers  and  village  craftsmen  in  their  familiar 
rural  surroundings  and  help  in  their  ultimate 
resettlement  in  the  villages. 

If  this  handbook  assists  newly  started  insti- 
tutions and  Project  Officials  in  avoiding  mis- 
takes and  eliminating  the  trial  and  error  stage, 
the  authors  shall  deem  their  labour  amply  re- 
warded. 

D.  R.  Bridges, 
H.  J.  M.  Desai. 
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PLANNING  AGRICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  TRAINING  CENTRES 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

CHAPTER  I 


JUSTIFICATION 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  espe- 
cially of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  Blind  population  live 
in  rural  areas.  However,  most  of  the  existing 
institutions  for  the  blind  are  located  in  urban 
areas.  The  training  imparted  in  these  institu- 
tions is  vocational,  mainly  on  the  traditional 
crafts,  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  Braille. 
The  training  has  little  or  no  bias  on  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  rural  blind  and  leads  to  jobs 
in  urban  areas. 

DISADVANTAGES    OF  URBANISATION 

Thus  the  rural  blind  are  attracted  to  cities, 
where  mobility  is  extremely  difficult  for  un- 
trained blind,  where  accommodation  is  difficult 
to  secure  and  expensive;  and  where  the  rural 
blind  find  themselves  in  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings and  amongst  people  with  different  social 
and  cultural  backgrounds.  Adjustment,  both 
psychological  and  social,  is  extremely  difficult 
for  them. 

In  the  present  state  of  development,  the 
western  pattern  of  education  in  Braille  and 
in  vocations  leading  to  jobs  in  urban  sheltered 
workshops  or  in  open  industries  at  simple  re- 
petitive work  is  not  quite  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  developing  countries. 


In  developing  countries,  where  the  num- 
ber of  blind  is  very  large,  it  is  better  to  train 
and  resettle  the  rural  blind  in  their  familiar 
rural  surroundings,  keeping  them  with  their 
families  and  friends  rather  than  attracting 
them  to  a  few  over  crowded  expensive  urban 
areas. 

In  several  developing  countries,  there  is 
plenty  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment amongst  the  normal  community.  Placing 
rural  untrained  blind  in  urban  areas,  in  shel- 
tered workshops  or  in  plants  and  factories,  in 
adequate  numbers  is  neither  wise  nor  practic- 
able. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INTEGRATION 

Institutionalisation  of  the  blind  segregates 
them  as  a  group.  Modern  trends  are  positively 
in  favour  of  integration  with  the  normal  sight- 
ed society.  The  first  logical  step  is  integration 
in  the  family  and  in  the  village  community. 

Integration  has  positive  psychological, 
social  and  economic  benefits.  The  sighted 
understand  the  blind  better  and  the  blind  are 
better  able  to  adjust  to  sighted  society.  Ulti- 
mately the  blind  have  to  live  in  a  society  pre- 
dominantly of  the  sighted  and  the  earlier  the 
process  is  started,  the  better. 

Training  the  rural  blind  in  rural  areas  and 
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integrating  their  training  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  training  of  the  normal  s'ghted  children 
would  help  in  tackling  the  problem  through- 
out a  country,  including  its  rural  areas.  Rathjr 
than  localising  them  in  a  few  urban  areas 
where  facilities  for  institutions  for  the  blind 
exist,  it  is  wiser  to  integrate  them  in  their  nor- 
mal rural  community.  This  will  ensure  that 
facilities  spread  out  all  over  the  country  and 
the  sightless  have  not  to  go  long  distances  away 
fiom  home  where  the  facilities  are  loca.ed. 

All  education  is  intended  to  add  up  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  blind  would  be  hapn 
pier  living  with  their  families  and  friends  in 
their  home  villages  and  towns  enjoying  normal 
family  and  social  life,  at  the  same  time  contri- 
buting to  their  living  by  helping  in  agricultu- 
ral or  allied  pursuits  or  in  rural  crafts  and 
trades  or  in  other  rural  activities. 

From  times  immemorial,  instances  of  suc- 
cessful blind  farmers  or  blind  employees  at 
farms  are  not  unknown.  Their  success  is  all  the 
more  amazing  as  they  had  no  previous  training 
or  guidance.  Only  their  own  initiative,  enter- 
prise and  hard  work  accounts  for  their  success. 

How  much  more  successful  trained  blind 
persons  can  become?  If  they  are  given  systema- 
tic training  and  guidance  from  the  earliest 
stages,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  success  is 
assured. 

AN  ECONOMIC  PROPOSITION 
In  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  of 
most  of  the  developing  countries,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, for  financial   reasons   alone,   to  provide 


institutional  care  to  the  very  large  number  of 
blind  throughout  their  lives. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  where  fea- 
sible the  blind  are  trained  in  the  existing  nor- 
mal institutions  and,  on  completion  of  such 
training,  are  assisted  to  resettle  in  their  villag  s. 
The  fullest  possible  use  of  the  normal  commu- 
nity facilities  available  should,  therefore,  be  en- 
couraged. 

In  several  countries,  the  joint  family  sys- 
tem still  survives,  to  some  extent,  in  the  rural 
areas.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  this  system 
does  not  further  distintegrate.  The  families 
which  are  encouraged  to  take  care  of  the 
handicapped  right  from  their  childhood  would 
understand  their  problems  in  adult  life  better 
and  would  be  able  to  assist  in  tackling  them 
in  later  life. 

It  is  always  wise  to  relate  training  to  the 
vocational  and  community  backgrounds  of  the 
trainees.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
employment  or  resettlement  are  related  to  the 
training  received. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  sightless,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  emotional  adjustment 
and  full  participation  in  family  and  social  life 
of  the  group  or  the  community  to  which  one 
belongs. 

In  several  agricultural  and  allied  opera- 
tions, sighted  help  is  necessary  and  the  client 
has  to  be  encouraged  to  gracefully  accept  and 
ask  for  such  help,  especially  from  the  family 
members.  For  the  majority  of  the  rural  clients, 
the  ultimate  goal  is  to  be  useful  and  contribu- 
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live  member  of  the  family  unit  on  the  family 
farm. 

If  we  take  into  account  individual  apti- 
tudes and  abilities,  family  backgrounds  and 
environmental  influences,  emotional  and  psy- 
chological factors,  we  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  blind  are  not  suitable  for  urban 
training  or  urban  jobs. 

An  added  advantage  of  rural  training  is 
that  local  interest  in  the  ultimate  resettlement 
of  the  blind  person  continues  to  be  maintained 
and  opportunities  are  available  to  the  blind  in 
the  remotest  comers  of  a  country. 


It  must  also  be  clearly  realised  that  once 
the  rural  blind  are  attracted  to  cities,  even  for 
training  purposes,  it  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
cult, at  a  later  stage,  to  wean  them  back  to 
the  rural  areas  and  to  resettle  them  there. 

We  have,  therefore,  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  training  of  the  rural  blind  and  the'r 
resettlement  should  primarily  be  effected  wi  h 
due  regard  to  their  family  and  community 
backgrounds  and  in  the  case  of  newly  blind 
adults,  to  their  past  employment  by  providing 
training  facilities,  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
rural  areas. 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Till  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, the  blind  were  kept  in  asylums  and  were 
given  food  and  shelter.  Later,  the  blind  were 
made  to  work  on  traditional  crafts  like  cane 
work,  basketry,  handloom  weaving,  brush 
making,  etc.  and  earn  at  least  a  small  part  of 
their  living.  Training  was  confined  to  voca- 
tional crafts  which  gave  to  the  talented  blind 
some  pocket  money  for  their  daily  needs. 

After  World  War  I,  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  the  War  Blinded,  U.K.  trained  a 
few  war  blind  soldiers  for  country  occupations 
—  mainly  in  poultry  farming  and  in  market 
gardening.   The  results  were  most  encouraging. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  first  train- 
ing course  for  the  Counsellors  of  the  rural 
blind  was  conducted  in  1946  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Again  in  a  survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  Office  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, U.S.A.  in  1948,  a  recommendation  was 
made  'to  develop  rural  participation  by  the 
blind',  since  it  was  determined  that  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  rural  life  have  not  been 
happy  or  successful  when  moved  from  thsir  ac- 
customed environment  and  placed  in  unfami- 
liar and  unusual  surroundings  and  situations. 

The  ancient  land  of  Greece  gave  a 
pioneering  lead  in  1950  by  establishing  the 
first  Agricultural  School  for  the  Blind.  In  view 
of  the  local  conditions,  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  soil  cultivation,  the  school  concen- 
trated on  animal  care  and  husbandry. 


In  1953,  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society 
for  the  Blind  sent  a  mission  to  East  Africa  to 
advise  on  the  special  steps  which  might  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  training.  llie  mission 
found  that  at  least  98%  of  the  blind  were  rural 
tribesmen  and  quite  a  few,  including  blind 
women,  were  occupied  in  agricultural  and 
rural  work. 

In  1954,  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  began  planning  its  chief  rural  Centre 
with  a  view  to  training  the  blind  in  rural  oc- 
cupations. The  Scheme  received  the  blessings 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Administration  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  International 
Agencies  including  the  Royal  Commonweallh 
Society  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  Overseas  Blind.  The  United  Nations 
appointed  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  to  be  its  ex- 
pert for  this  Project  and  largely  financed  tlie 
scheme. 

PIONEERING  LEAD 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  blind  welfare,  a  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  rural  blind 
was  advocated  at  the  First  General  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  held  at  Paris  in  August  1954. 

At  this  Assembly,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie, 
internationally  reputed  for  his  magnificient 
work  in  promoting  blind  welfare  service  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  ad- 
vocated the  training  and  readjustment  of  blind 
rural  -  populations  with   due   regard   to  their 
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vocational  and  community  backgrounds  and 
pleaded  for  providing  training  centres  for  this 
specific  purpose. 

At  his  instance,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  believes  that  the  fundamental 
training  and  readjustment  of  indrgenous 
rural  populations  should  be  primarily  af- 
fected with  due  regard  to  their  vocational 
and  community  backgrounds  and  in  the 
case  of  the  newly  blind  at  least  to  their 
past  employment  (usually  as  small  holders 
and  village  craftsmen  and  in  the  case  of 
women  as  domestic  rural  workers) ,  by 
providing  training  centres  for  this  specific 
purpose,  instead  of  concentrating  them  in 
cities  and  towns  to  be  employed  in  shel- 
tered workshops". 

The  Far  East  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  Tokyo,  Japan  in  1955,  endorsed 
the  above  approach  and  recommended  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  services  geared 
towards  the  resettlement  of  the  blind  in  rural 
areas.  It  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Conference,  recognising  that  the 
majority  of  the  blind  in  this  region  come 
from  Agricultural  commimities,  recom- 
mends that  increased  attention  be  paid  by 
Governmental  and  other  agencies  to  the 
location  of  suitable  avenues  of  employ- 


ment of  the   blind  who  reside  in  rural 

areas  and  introduction  of  educational  and 

vocational  training  services  geared  towards 

the  resettlement  of  the  blind  in  such  areas. 
Special  attention   is   drawn   to  the  pilot 

scheme  now  being  conducted  in  Uganda". 

The  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
started  in  1956  the  Salama  Training  Centre. 
The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind  as  also  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  achieved  a  measure  of  success  in  orga- 
nising Rural  Training  Centres  in  Africa,  which 
was  most  encouraging. 

Thus,  it  was  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  at  its  First  General  As- 
sembly held  at  Paris  in  August  1954,  which 
gave  a  pioneering  lead  in  accepting  the  concept 
of  training  and  resettling  the  rural  blind  in 
rural  areas.  With  this  lead  has  dawned  a  new 
era  bringing  the  facilities  of  training  and  re- 
settling the  rural  blind  in  their  familiar  rural 
surroundings  to  their  doorsteps. 

Today  more  than  thirty  Rural  Training 
Centres  for  the  Blind  are  in  existence  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  and  are  helping  to  train 
the  rural  blind  in  rural  areas.  What  is  more, 
they  are  also  helping  to  resettle  them  in  their 
home  villages. 

These  rural  programmes  have  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  rural  blind,  particularly  in 
the  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 


CHAPTER  III 


PRINCIPLES  IN 
PLANNING  RURAL  TRAINING  AND 
RESETTLEMENT 

Planning  rural  training  and  resettlement 
of  the  blind  must  emerge  from  a  conviction 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  blind  to 
successfully  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  and  farming  and  pursuit  of  allied  farm 
activities.  If  this  conviction  is  lacking,  there  is 
no  point  in  initiating  rural  training  and  re- 
settlement programmes. 

Rural  programmes  are  best  planned  in  co- 
operation with  the  Government  Departments 
concerned.  Unless  Government  is  a  major  par- 
ticipant in  the  programme,  success  cannot  be 
ensured.  Not  only  the  bulk  of  the  funds  should 
come  from  Goveinment  sources,  but  the  very 
active  interest  and  participatioii  of  Govern 
ment  Officials  at  all  levels  — -  village,  district 
and  State  —  should  be  ensured.  At  the  stage 
of  training,  at  all  stages  of  resettlement,  the 
active  interest  and  assistance  of  Government 
Officials  is  absolutely  essential. 

Once  a  decision  is  taken  to  start  such  pro- 
grammes, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  scheme,  as  a  whole,  is  drawn  up  carefully 
in  consultation  with  knowledgable  people  and 
;ill  interests  involved. 

II  rural  training  is  plajmed  in  isolation 
and  if  the  ultimate  resettlement  of  the  trained 
blind  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the 


scheme,  the  programme  is  not  likely  to  achieve 
its  objectives.  The  importance  of  planning  the 
scheme  as  a  whole  cannot,  therefore,  be  over 
emphasised. 

PLANNING  THE  CENTRE 

A  fertile  plot  of  at  least  fifty  acres,  locat- 
ed near  an  existing  Agricultural  School  or  Col- 
lege or  any  other  appropriate  activity  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  should  be  preferred. 
The  tendency  to  earmark  fallow  plots  or  un- 
productive barren  land  with  no  irrigation  or 
other  facilities  has  to  be  resisted.  The  land 
must  be  first  class  fertile  agricultural  land  with 
irrigation  and  other  facilities.  At  least  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  land  must  be  developed  so  that  a 
start  on  training  could  be  made  immediately. 
Some  fallow  land  is  preferred  so  that  the  blind 
could  also  be  trained  in  developing  barren 
land. 

Proximity  to  an  agricultural  school  or  col- 
lege has  very  great  advantages.  The  technical 
know  how  and  guidance  is  freely  available  and 
the  Centre  can  get  a  lot  of  help  in  the  ini- 
tial organisational  stages.  It  can  also  borrow 
tools,  implements,  live  stock,  saplings,  etc.  and 
secure  guidance  on  improved  varieties  of  seeds, 
fertilisers,  cropping  patterns,  etc.. 

FINANCE 

Training  in  agriculture  and  allied  activi- 
ties is  expensive.  Resettlement  of  the  trained 
blind  is  even  more  expensive.  In  the  develop- 
ing countries,  the  majority  of  the  clients  come 


from  poor  rural  families.  Unless  adequate 
funds  are  available  for  giving  a  fair  start  to 
such  trained  blind,  the  programmes  have  not 
much  chance  of  success.  Budgets  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  most  carefully,  providing  ade- 
quate funds  for  resettling  the  trained  blind  on 
their  own  land  allowing  for  initial  subsistence 
allowance  and  for  developing  the  clients'  farm 
over  a  minimum  period  of  two  to  three  years. 
It  must  be  clearly  realised  that  large  sums  of 
money  would  be  required  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  a  phased  programme  of  expenditure 
has  to  be  worked  out  and  the  availability  of 
funds  assured. 

MULTIPURPOSE  FARMER 

Farms  could  broadly  be  classified  into  (a) 
general  farms  and     (b)  speciality  farms. 

On  the  general  farms,  a  variety  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  conducted.  Agriculture, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  animal  husbandry 
and  dairy,  poultry  raising,  rural  crafts  and 
trades  —  all  —  or  a  combination  of  these  —  could 
be  undertaken  on  general  farms.  In  other 
words  the  farmer  is  a  multipurpose  farmer.  Be- 
cause of  various  difficulties,  mainly  lack  of  ade- 
quate irrigation  facilities,  it  is  easier  to  make 
adequate  income  by  practicing  all  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  above  activities,  bearing  in 
mind  the  local  conditions. 

On  speciality  farms,  single  crops  in  large 
quantities  are  grown.  In  the  alternative,  the 
farmer  concentrates  on  any  single  item  e.g. 
growing  of  fruits  or  growing  of  flowers  or  rais- 
ing poultry  or  breeding  live-stock  or  running 
a  Dairy. 


Whether  a  farm  is  a  general  farm  or  a  spe- 
ciality farm,  farm  hands,  operators  of  farms 
or  managers  of  farms  are  required.  This,  is  how 
the  Counsellors  Guide  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.S.A.  describes  the 
duties  of  these  three  categories: 

"1.  A  farm  hand  is  an  individual  who 
performs  either  a  specific  task  or  a  number 
of  tasks  under  the  direction  of  a  manager 
or  operator  from  whom  he  receives  his  com- 
position. A  farm  hand  works  under  the 
direction  of  someone  who  is  responsible  for 
the  successful  performance  and  completion 
of  any  or  all  operations  on  and  about  the 
farm  on  which  he  is  employed.  He  may  be 
assigned  a  specific  task  or  a  number  of 
tasks.  He  may  work  alone  or  he  may  be 
required  to  work  with  others.  He  may  per- 
form a  task  alone  in  its  entirety  or  in  part 
or  may  participate  in  the  performance  of 
any  or  all  the  operations. 

2.  A  farm  operator  may  conduct  the 
operations  on  either  a  general  or  on  a  spe- 
ciality farm.  He  may  perform  all  the  ope- 
rations or  participate  in  the  performance 
of  a  part  of  the  operations  involved.  His 
responsibility  is  that  of  manager,  planner, 
supervisor,  labour  and  businessman  with 
his  activities  usually  confined  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  single  family  man. 

3.  The  manager  of  a  farm  provides  orga- 
nisation, planning,  general  supervision,  ad- 
vice and  information,  select  employees  and 
directs  their  work;  determine  the  type  of 
crops,  activities,  and  operations,  makes  pur- 
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chases;  arranges  for  marketing,  and  gene- 
rally directs  and  maintains  the  over-all  acti- 
vities of  a  farm.  The  manager  seldom  par- 
ticipates in  the  labour  process. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  the 
land  holdings  are  fragmented  and  small.  They 
are  not  economic  units.  The  number  of  per- 
sons earning  a  livelihood  from  such  small 
holdings  are  many.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wise 
policy  to  generally  train  all  rural  blind  as  mul- 
tipurpose farmers  on  general  farms. 

It  is  also  important  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  regional  or  local  needs  or  difficulties 
of  individual  clients  and  chalk  out  their  future 
resettlement  accordingly.  If  individual  difficul- 
ties indicate  a  speciality  farm,  the  trainee 
should  in  the  final  stages  of  his  training,  be 
developed  to  specialise  in  the  career  of  his 
choice. 

Trainees  belonging  to  the  groups  of  16  to 
40  shall  be  preferred.  They  must  othenvise  be 
physically  fit  in  every  respect. 

MECHANISED  FARMING 

Mechanised  farming  has  to  be  avoided. 
Apart  from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  blind 
operating  machines  without  sight,  the  econo- 
mics of  such  a  proposal  alone  would  rule  it 
out  as  large  numbers  of  blind  in  developing 
countries  need  help  and  the  meagre  financial 
resources  available  cannot  meet  all  such  de- 
mands. 


As  far  as  possible  tools  and  implements 
locally  in  use  and  local  methods  should  be 
adopted. 

GENERAL 

The  Centre  should  be  planned  for  a  mini- 
mum of  25  and  a  maximum  of  50  trainees  at 
a  time. 

Normally,  those  having  land  or  live  stock 
or  any  other  rural  activity  would  be  admitted. 
But  those  without  land  shall  not  be  ruled  out. 
Immediately  on  admission,  efforts,  may  be 
made  with  the  Revenue  authorities  to  secure  a 
suitable  plot  of  land  near  the  village  of  the 
client. 

The  normal  duration  of  the  training  may 
be  twelve  months.  In  individual  cases  this  may 
have  to  be  further  extended. 

The  curriculum  for  normal  Agricultural 
Schools  for  the  sighted  may  be  profitably 
adopted  with  some  small  adjustments.  Empha- 
sis should,  however,  be  on  practical  field  train- 
ing. 

STAFFING  PATTERN 

The  staff  recruited  must  be  the  finest 
available.  The  Director  and  his  Deputy  should 
be  Agricultural  Graduates.  The  Instructors 
may  be  diploma  holders  or  practical  agricul- 
turalists. Knowledge  in  the  techniques  of  train- 
ing the  blind  and  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
would  be  an  added  qualification. 
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The  Staffing  Pattern  suggested  is  — 
One  Director,   (Agricultural  Graduate) . 

One  Deputy  Director  (Specialist  in  Agri- 
culture) , 

One  Recruitment  and  Resettlement  Offi- 
cer (Specialist  in  Agriculture), 

Three  Instructors,  one  a  Specialist  in  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  and  Dairy,  One— a  Speda- 


list  in  Poultry  Farming,  One-a  Specialist  in 
Rural  Crafts. 

Normal  Hostel  and  Administrative  Staff. 

If  the  initial  planning  and  budgetting  is 
done  on  proper  lines,  if  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  site,  the  staff  and  the  trainees, 
if  resettlement  work  is  given  the  importance 
it  deserves,  the  success  of  rural  training  and 
resettlement  programme  is  not  in  doubt. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RECRUITMENT  POLICIES 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  success  of 
any  Rural  Farm-Crafts  programme  would  es- 
sentially depend  on  correct  recruitment  and 
resettlement  policies.  The  recruitment  of  suit- 
able prospective  trainees  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Unless  the  right  type  of  trainees  are 
recruited,  the  rural  programmes  will  have 
scanty  chance  of  success. 

LOCATION 
Suitable  trainees,  fulfilling  all  the  prescrib- 
ed conditions,  will  have  to  be  located  with  the 
assistance  of  Heads  of  Blind  Institutions,  Na- 
tional Welfare  Agencies,  National  Extension 
Service  and  Community  Development  Officials, 
Hospitals,  Welfare  Workers,  Local  Bodies,  Vil- 
lage Councils  and  other  progressive  rural  work- 
ers and  farmers. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS 
It  is  recommended  that  the  entrance  requi- 
sites be  clearly  defined  and  qualifications  pres- 
cribed. A  person  who  wishes  to  be  trained  in 
agriculture  or  any  other  rural  pursuit  should 
satisfy  the  following  entrance  requisites: 

a)  He  should  meet  the  definition  of  blind- 
ness, either  total  or  partial. 

b)  He  should  be  in  the  age  group  of  16 
to  40,  the  younger  the  better. 

c)  He  or  his  guardian  should  possess  land, 
live-stock  or  any  other  rural  assets  or 
activities. 


d)  He  should  have,  on  completion  of  train- 
ing, an  opportunity  to  cultivate  land 
commonly  owned  or  husbanding  cattle 
or  engage  in  similar  other  rural  work. 

e)  He  or  his  guardian  should  have  retail 
village  shops  or  should  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  some  village  crafts  or  trades 
or  in  industry  or  any  other  related  rural 
activity. 

f)  He  and  his  family  should  be  agreeable 
to  rural  training  and  the  family  should 
be  prepared  to  offer  all  possible  co-ope- 
ration and  help  in  resettling  him  on 
completion  of  such  training. 

g)  He  should  be  able  bodied  and  healthy 
and  should  have  no  other  physical,  men- 
tal or  social  handicap  which  may  come 
in  the  way  of  his  successful  training  or 
subsequent  work. 

h)  He  should  be  medically  examined  and 
found  fit  by  the  team  of  Honoraries, 
including  the  Ophthalmologist,  the  Den- 
tist, the  Physician,  etc. 

i)  He  should  be  able  to  understand  the 
language  in  which  training  is  imparted. 

u)  Landless  labourers  may  be  considered  if 
employment  opportunities  exists  on 
estates  or  in  farm-crafts  work  or  in  vil- 
lage shops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theii 
villages. 
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ELIMINATION  EVEN  AFTER 
ENTRANCE 

The  trainees  will  have  to  be  carefully 
screened  in  the  initial  month  or  two  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  new  entrants  to  the  Cen- 
tre who  come 

i)  Due  to  misconceptions. 

ii)  Without  any  aim  or  specific  objective 
and  who  are  used  to  drifting  from  In- 
stitution to  Institution. 

iii)  Are  not  accustomed  to  hard  manual 
labour,  working  with  their  hands  in 
a  rvu"al  atmosphere. 

iv)  Who  come  due  to  pressure  of  parents 
or  village  elders  without  proper  moti- 
vation and 

v)  Who  come  for  economic  or  other  ex- 
traneous reasons. 

Rural  training  and  resettlement  are  both 
quite  expensive.  The  earlier  the  unsuitable 
trainees  are  weeded  out,  the  better. 

Careful  selection  of  trainees  alone  will 
mainly  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  Rural 
Programmes.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
if  the  trainees  are  found  unsuitable  in  the  first 
month  or  two  for  physical,  emotional  or  any 
other  reasons,  it  would  be  advisable  to  d"scon 
tinue  their  further  training  in  the  earlier 
stages  rather  than  letting  them  go  through  the 
entire  training  which  may  not  lead  to  ultimate 
resettlement  on  the  farm  or  in  other  rural  acti- 
vities. 


It  is  desirable  to  accept  newly  blind  per- 
sons as  soon  as  Hospitals  or  District  Officials 
report  them.  Preference  should  always  be  given 
to  those  recruits  who  were  already  engaged  in 
cultivating  land  or  in  any  other  farm  work  or 
rural  activity.  For  such  persons,  adaptation 
would  not  be  very  difficult  and  on  completion 
of  training  they  are  most  likely  to  happily  re- 
settle at  farm  work. 

RECRUITMENT  OFFICER 

Rural  training  for  the  blind  is  a  new  con- 
cept. The  blind  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
urban  institutions  and  sheltered  jobs  may  be 
inclined  to  think  of  them  as  more  secure  and 
less  troublesome.  It  is  wiser  to  concentrate  on 
the  newly  blind  who  would  like  to  stick  to  the 
villages. 

Recruitment  work  is  not  at  all  easy.  The 
village  elders,  who  believe  that  providence  had 
not  intended  that  the  blind  should  work,  are 
difficult  to  be  convinced.  The  fear  of  the  un- 
known gets  the  better  of  them  and  they  are 
not  very  willing  to  part  with  their  wards  even 
for  training  purposes. 

It  is,  therefore,  fundamental  to  the  scheme 
that  the  Recruitment  Officer  is  the  finest  avail- 
able, is  knowledgable,  knows  how  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people,  is  a  good  sales- 
man and  has  sound  practical  experience  in 
agriculture  and  allied  matters.  Above  all,  he 
should  be  genuinely  interested  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  rural  community.  He 
should  be  able  to  take  individual  interest  in 
his  clients  and  should  be  willing  to  brave  out 
inconveniences  in  rural  areas  along  with  his 
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clients.  Only  such  an  Officer  will  be  able  to 
motivate  his  clients  and  inspire  confidence  in 
them  and  in  the  family  members  and  village 
elders.  The  latter  is  very  important  as  success- 
ful resettlement  could  only  be  achieved  with 
the  active  assistance  and  help  of  family  mem- 
bers and  village  elders  or  social  workers  of  the 
area. 

It  would  be  wise  to  combine  the  post  of 
the  Recruitment  and  Resettlement  Officer  in 


one  person.  Successful  resettlement  is  the  best 
possible  publicity.  Likely  cFients  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  would  be  greatly  impress- 
ed by  the  success  of  a  blind  farmer.  When  the 
Officer  goes  for  resettlement  or  follow  up  work, 
he  can  also  recruit  new  clients  from  the  same 
or  neighbouring  villages.  The  arrangement,  in 
addition  to  being  very  economical,  has  the 
advantage  of  making  it  easy  for  the  Officer  to 
demonstrate  the  practical  success  achieved  by 
someone  in  the  same  area. 


CHAPTER  V 


REHABILITATION,  ORIENTATION 
AND  ADJUSTMENT 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  basic  needs 
as  regards  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education, 
health,  employment  and  normal  family  and 
social  life  are  the  same  for  the  blind  as  for  the 
sighted.  All  programmes,  including  rural  pro- 
grammes, are,  therefore,  geared  to  assist  the 
blind  individual  to  fully  develop  his  total  per- 
sonality so  as  to  get  his  rightful  place  in  nor- 
may  society.  This  is  achieved  through  rehabi- 
litation. 

Rehabilitation  aims  at  restoring  the  client 
to  full  usefulness  —  physically,  mentally,  voca- 
tionally, economically  and  socially. 

The  shock  of  blindness  —  more  so  if  it  is 
sudden  —  causes  serious  emotional  disturban- 
ces in  blind  persons.  The  first  essential  is, 
therefore,  to  restore  the  blind  person  —  at  least 
emotionally  —  to  normalcy. 

LOSSES  CONSEQUENT  ON  BLINDNESS 

The  loss  of  independence,  the  loss  of  mo- 
bility, the  loss  of  communication  skills,  the  loss 
of  skills,  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living,  the 
loss  of  total  personality  and  numerous  other 
losses  arc  to  be  recognised  and  accepted  and 
everything  possible  has  to  be  done  to  help  the 
client  get  over  these  losses  and  to  restore  his 
confidence  in  himself. 

Instead  of  putting  the  rural  blind  straight 
on  arrival  to  agricultural  training,  it  is  advis- 


able to  put  him  through  rehabilitation  train- 
ing. This  greatly  helps  in  restoring  the  shat- 
tered confidence  of  the  blind  person.  He  also 
has  the  time  to  watch  other  senior  trainees 
profiting  from  the  training  at  the  Centre  and 
making  good  all-round  progress  in  various  fields 
of  activities. 

Here,  the  Recruitment  Officer  has  a 
chance  to  prove  himself  as  a  friend,  philoso- 
pher and  guide  to  the  blind  person.  He  will 
have  to  take  pains,  in  the  initial  period,  on 
orientation  and  adjustment  of  the  client.  He 
should  ensure  that  the  client  is  attached  to  an 
understanding  senior  trainee,  speaking  the  same 
language  and  preferably  coming  from  the  same 
area.  This  senior  trainee  should  be  one  of  the 
best  at  the  Centre.  If  the  client  is  handled 
with  understanding  and  tact  in  the  initial 
stages  and  is  properly  motivated,  half  the  bat- 
tle is  won  and  the  client's  success  is  assured. 

EMPHASIS  ON  RESIDUAL  ABILITIES 

The  aim  of  rehabilitation  training  is  to  re- 
store the  blind  client  to  the  fullest  normalcy 
permitted  by  his  handicap.  The  client  has  to 
be  re-educated  to  live  and  to  do  all  that  he 
did  as  a  sighted  person.  He  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  shed  his  negative  attitude  and  to  adopt  cor- 
rect positive  attitudes  and  approaches  towards 
his  own  disability.  In  other  words,  he  has  to 
learn  to  accept  his  handicap  and  the  conse- 
quent limitations  and  yet  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  residual  abilities. 
Everything   possible  is   done  to  motivate  the 


Blind  workers  mark  out  the  field  wilh  a  peg  and  string  and  dig  metliodically,  leaving  the 

string  in  the  crest  of  each  ridge. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TRAINING  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  object  of  rural  training  is  not  to  make 
an  expert  agriculturist  of  the  blind  trainee  but 
to  give  him  sufficient  diversified  knowledge  and 
adequate  practical  field  experience  to  enable 
him  to  manage  his  own  small  farm  or  to  assist 
the  family  members  in  farming  and  in  allied 
operations.  Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  prac- 
tical field  work  rather  than  on  theory. 

In  such  training,  the  regional  needs  as 
also  the  individual's  needs  are  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  and  given  preference.  The  main 
object  is  to  make  the  trainee  a  useful  and  con- 
tributive  member  of  the  family  unit. 

FARM  TRAINING 

The  blind  are  trained  in  almost  all  the 
normal  farm  operations  performed  by  sighted 
farmers.  They  are  taught  how  to  cut  the  bush, 
clear  the  jungle  and  remove  the  grass  or  weeds 
from  roots  or  stumps. 

Clod  crushing,  digging,  levelling,  prepar- 
ing the  soil,  preparing  the  beds  for  crops,  pre- 
paring ridges,  furrows,  field  paths,  field  channels; 
dibbling,  planting  of  seeds  and  watering, 
manuring  of  crops,  thinning,  weeding  and  care 
of  plants  are  all  taught. 

Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  harvesting, 
winnowing,  threshing,  grading,  storing,  pack- 
aging and  marketing  of  farm  produce. 

Recognising  and  plucking  of  ready  or  ripe 
vegetables  or  fruits  does  not  present  very  seri- 


ous problems  for  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the 
blind. 

Systematic  training  has  also  to  be  imparted 
in  making  manure  and  compost  from  farm 
waste. 

The  blind  are  taught  how  to  prepare  nur- 
series and  raise  seedlings  for  developing  their 
own  farms  or  for  sale.  Great  attention  has  to 
be  paid  in  imparting  knowledge  in  tillage  and 
tillage  implements.  The  identification,  care  and 
the  proper  use  of  tools  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  blind  farmer.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  operations  should  be  done  by  hand  with 
the  help  of  traditional  tools  and  implements 
locally  in  use. 

SYLLABUS 

It  would  be  wise  to  adopt,  with  necessary 
adjustments,  the  syllabus  of  training  prescribed 
for  normal  diploma  course  at  agiicultural 
schools  for  the  sighted;  greater  emphasis  being 
laid  on  practical  field  work. 

INTAKE  PROCEDURES 

Trainees  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  This  ensures  that  the  new  trainees, 
have  a  chance  of  observing  for  themselves  the 
practical  success  of  senior  trainees.  They  get 
much  needed  confidence  that  the  blind  can  cul- 
tivate land  and  successfully  grow  crops.  Attach- 
ing new  trainees  to  senior  trainees  has  many 
advantages.  For  one  thing,  it  helps  in  the  ini- 
tial orientation  and  adjustment.  The  new 
trainees  quickly  get  to  know  the  geography  of 
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on  which  he  grows  a  variety  of  vegetables, 
cereals,  pulses  and  cash  crops.  Here,  the 
trainee  is  at  liberty  to  plan,  in  consultation 
with  his  sujjervisors,  and  as  per  his  local  and 
individual  needs,  his  own  plot  on  which,  in 
addition  to  growing  various  crops,  he  may 
develop  a  small  poultry  farm,  raise  cattle  and 
live-stock,  or  develop  other  allied  activities  or 
handicrafts.  At  this  stage  the  trainee  is  encour- 
aged to  develop  his  skills  as  a  multi-purpose 
farmer,  at  the  same  time  he  develops  his  spe- 
cial interest  either  in  poultry  or  in  dairy  or  in 
animal  husbandry  or  any  other  allied  occupa- 
tions or  crafts  or  trades. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  holdings  are  small 
and  unless  the  blind  client  is  encouraged  to 
develop  as  a  multi-purpose  farmer,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  make  enough  for  a  decent  living. 

In  the  final  phase  which  is  an  intensive 
training  phase,  the  trainee  is  given  a  plot  of 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  one  acre  and  he  is 
required  independently  to  develop  his  plot 
and  show  results.  This  phase  places  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  trainee  fully  and  he  does  every- 
thing possible  to  justify  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him.  By  this  time,  he  is  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  would  concentrate  on  agri- 
culture or  on  any  of  the  allied  activities  and 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  an  econo- 
mic success  of  his  small  holding;  and  in  the 
career  of  his  choice. 

OPERATIONS  INVOLVED 

Broadly,  the  operations  involved  needing 
specialised  attention,  are  listed  below: 


(a)  Identification,  Cure  and  Proper  Use  of 
Took 

The  trainees  are  taught  how  to 
identify  tools  commonly  in  use,  how 
to  oil  and  care  for  them  and  how  to  use 
them  to  best  advantage.  They  also  learn 
how  to  repair  them  or  even  make  simple 
tools,  handles,  etc. 

(b)  Identification     and     Classification  of 
Soils 

The  trainees  learn  Soil  work,  pre- 
paration of  fields  and  methods  of  soil 
conservation.  They  are  acquainted  with 
the  important  types  of  soils  such  as  the 
sandy  loam,  red  loamy  soil,  clayey  soil, 
tank  silt,  soil  mixed  with  soft  lime  and 
hilly  or  forest  soil. 

(c)  Identification  of  Seeds  and  Seedlings 

The  trainees  are  required  to  identify 
the  the  important  cereals,  pulses  and 
vegetable  seeds,  oil  seeds,  leguminou, 
crop  seeds,  fodder  crops  and  seeds  and 
green  manure  seeds  and  plants. 

(a)  Nursery  Practices 

The  trainees  are  taught  to  raise 
seedlings  of  rice  by  the  improved  Japa- 
nese method  of  paddy  cultivation.  They 
are  also  encouraged  to  raise  seedlings  of 
various  vegetables  such  as  chillies,  toma- 
toes, cabbages,  cauliflowers,  etc.  Pre- 
paring nursery  of  coconut  seeds,  mango 
and  other  fruit  trees  is  taught. 
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(e)  Sowing  and  Planting  Methods: 

Trainees  are  taught  how  to  sow 
seeds  by  different  methods  e.g.  by 
broadcasting  on  raised  or  flat  beds, 
spaced  planting,  by  dibbling  by  hand 
in  rows,  by  seed  drills  and  by  trans- 
planting. 

(f)  Manure  and  Manuring 

The  trainees  are  taught  to  identify 
farm  yard  manure,  leaf  mould  compost, 
poultry  manure  (deep  litter  waste) , 
sheep  manure,  fish  manure,  groundnut 
and  castor  cakes,  ammonium  sulphate, 
super  phosphate,  etc. 

(g)  Cultural  Operations 

Weeding  is  a  difficult  process  for 
the  blind.  Due  to  small  size  of  the 
plants,  and  a  large  number  of  weed 
seeds  getting  mixed  up  with  manure  and 
germinating,  distinguishing  the  main 
seedlings  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
is  difficult.  Rabbying  viz.  accumulating 
plant  waste  and  burning  helps.  Lined 
and  spaced  planting  is  essential  to  faci- 
litate weeding  by  the  blind. 

(h)  Plant  Protection 

The  blind  have  to  be  very  careful 
in  the  use  of  pesticides.  This  is  generally 
done  with  sighted  help  or  supervision. 


Field  spraying  is  a  team  work  and  the 
family  unit  can  successfully  undertake 
it  as  a  team. 

(i)  Harvesting 

Experience  has  shown  that  the 
blind  can  decide  the  proper  time  for 
harvesting  different  crops  by  sounding, 
tapping,  pressing,  feeling  the  resistance, 
by  the  size,  by  the  hardness  of  the  grain, 
by  the  duration  of  the  crops,  drying  of 
leaves  above  ground,  by  shaking  the  dry 
pods,  etc.  Whenever  necessary,  sighted 
help  should  be  sought. 

(j)  Threshing 

Trainees  are  taught  how  to  thresh 
the  grains  by  beating  on  wooden  thresh- 
ing tables  and  by  minimum  number  of 
beatings  in  each  threshing,  by  trampling 
or  beating  by  wooden  sticks,  and  by 
trampling  under  bullock  feet.  Sighted 
help  is  taken  when  required. 

(k)  Winnowing: 

Mainly  the  local  methods  used  have 
to  be  demonstrated.  Though  the  local 
methods  may  present  difficulties,  it  is 
found  that  the  blind  can  efficiently  win- 
now with  the  help  of  simple  improved 
winnowers.  The  trainees  work  in  pairs 
one  working  the  fan  and  the  other  feed- 
ing the  machine. 


Green  manure  is  made  by  layering  waste  witii  dung  and  covering  tlie  lieap  with  mud.    Water  is 
added  at  intervals  and  fermentation  is  gauged  by  pulling  out  a  bamboo  "tliermometer" 
inserted  in  tiie  heap  to  feel  its  warmth. 


CHAPTER  VII 


HORTICULTURE  AND 

I:.   .      NURSERY  PRACTICES 

Several  blind  individuals  are  known  to 
have  earned  good  income  from  horticultural 
pursuits.  In  every  country,  it  is  easy  to  grow 
a  few  quick  yielding  fruit  trees  which  do  not 
require  much  care  or  expenditure. 

In  countries  where  the  land  holdings  are 
small,  it  is  essential  that  the  blind  person  is 
developed  as  a  multi-purpose  farmer  so  that  he 
can  earn  as  much  income  as  is  possible  from 
different  farm  activities.  Elementary  training 
in  horticulture  is,  therefore,  an  important  part 
of  tJie  training.  It  helps  the  blind  person  in 
supplementing  his  income. 

The  trainees  are  taught  propogation  of 
plants  by  different  methods  of  direct  planting 
of  seeds,  by  transplanting,  by  cutting,  by  grafts, 
by  air  layering,  by  suckers,  by  eye  buds,  etc. 
They  are  also  taught  to  dig  pits  of  different 
dimensions  and  to  fill  them  with  manure  and 
top  soil  and  plant  saplings  of  different  fruit 
plants.  Care  of  the  saplings  at  all  stages  of 
growth,,  watering,  etc.  is  an  important  part  of 
the  training. 

They  are  taught  to  manure  common  fruit 
trees  like  Bananas,  Pappayas,  Coconuts,  Mang- 
oes, Chikoos,  Guavas,  Lemons,  Custard  Apples, 
etc. 

In  some  cases,  fruit  Orchards  can  be  suc- 
cessfully looked  after  by  the   trained  blind. 


They  are  taught  to  select  varieties  of  trees, 
number  to  be  planted,  maintaining  soil  ferti- 
lity, handling  and  transplanting  nursery  stock, 
control  of  insects  and  diseases,  pruning  of 
trees,  etc.  In  the  matter  of  collection  of  fruits, 
the  blind  person  has  to  be  encouraged  to  take 
sighted  help.  However,  sorting,  grading  pack- 
aging and  transportation  can  be  done  success- 
fully by  trained  blind. 

NURSERY  PRACTICES 

Where  land  holdings  are  small,  nursery 
practices  on  an  intensive  scale  and  on  com- 
mercial lines  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  space 
required  is  not  much.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  saplings  of  better  varieties  of  fruits  and 
other  plants.  With  proper  training  and  guid- 
ance, the  blind  could  be  excellent  nursery-men 
and  can  earn  a  decent  living.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Department  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Officers  can  greatly  help  in  establishing 
a  blind  fanner  in  this  business. 

It  is  always  wise  to  develop  a  well  plan- 
ned Nursery  at  the  Training  Centre  itself. 
This  could  be  the  best  practical  demonstra- 
tion, that  it  can  be  done.  If  the  economics  are 
properly  worked  out  and  explained  to  the 
trainees,  they  will  get  the  confidence  that  it 
can  be  done  on  commercial  lines  and  could 
be  a  fully  paying  proposition. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FLORICULTURE 

Because  of  their  keen  sense  of  smell,  flori- 
culture has  always  attracted  the  blind. 

If  the  farm  of  the  trainee  is  near  a  town 
and  if  there  is  a  good  market  for  flowers,  he 
may  be  given  intensive  training  in  growing 
popular  flowers  in  demand.  That  would  go  a 
long  way  in  supplementing  his  income. 

The  raising  of  the  popular  varieties  of 
flowers  and  decorative  plants  is,  therefore,  an 
important  part  of  the  training. 

Raising  of  flower  seedlings  in  nurseries, 
preparation  of  simple  potting  mixtu;es,  ap- 
plying paints  to  pots,  laying  out  different  de- 


signs and  beds  e.g.  triangular,  circular,  dia- 
mond, rectangular,  etc.  and  lining  them  with, 
bricks  or  decorative  tiles,  identification  of  com- 
mon varieties  of  flowers  by  touch  and  smell 
and  tender  care  of  flowers  at  all  stages  of  their 
growth  are  taught. 

The  trainees  are  also  taught  how  to  make 
garlands,  bouquets,  buttons,  Venies  (flowers 
tied  by  oriental  ladies  to  their  hair) ,  prepare 
flower  bunches  for  household  decoration  or 
temple  offerings,  etc.  Running  of  small  flower 
shoj>s  with  a  minimum  number  of  regular  cus- 
tomers could  also  be  profitably  undertaken. 
Where  the  blind  person  is  trained  in  pottery, 
he  can  also  make  attractive  flower  pots  and 
flower  vases  for  sale. 


Cutting  chaff. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AND  DAIRY 

In  the  developing  countries,  irrigation 
facilities  are  very  limited.  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  necessarily  to  depend  on  rain  fed  crops. 
Thus,  though  the  farmer  may  be  busy  imme- 
diately before  or  at  the  end  of  the  monsoon 
season,  he  has  long  periods  of  enforced  idleness 
during  heavy  rains.  It  is  wise  to  train  the  blind 
in  other  farm  activities  which  they  could  pro- 
fitably practice  during  such  enforced  periods  ot 
inactivity. 

Animal  husbandry  and  dairy  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  practical  occupations  for 
the  rural  blind.  For  one  thing,  it  helps  the 
blind  person  to  balance  his  budget.  For  an 
other,  it  does  not  require  much  land.  It  also 
helps  in  providing  the  daily  needs  of  the  family. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  cattle 
play  an  important  role  in  tillage  operations. 
In  addition,  they  give  milk  or  meat  required 
for  family  consumption  and— what  is  most  im- 
portant —  also  supply  valuable  manure,  which 
keeps  the  land  enriched. 

SUITABILITY  FOR  RURAL  BLIND 

Animal  husbandry  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  blind  in  view  of  the  limited  mobility  re- 
quired. Seasonal  variations  or  uncertainties  are 
very  few  and  the  blind  farmer  has  not  to  de- 
I>end  on  rain  or  other  extraneous  factors. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  local  method  of 
milking  the  cattle  —  mostly  hand  milking  —  is 
encouraged.  The  principles  of  sanitation  and 


hygiene  are  systematically  taught  so  as  to  en- 
sure wholesome  and  clean  supply  of  milk.  The 
nearer  the  market,  the  more  economically  via- 
ble a  Dairy  Unit  will  be.  If  the  village  is  near 
a  town,  and  if  a  co-operative  marketing  society 
is  available,  supply  of  milk  could  be  a  profit- 
able proposition.  In  such  cases.  Government 
Dairy  Departments  and  voluntary  organisations 
may  encourage  the  blind  client  to  build  up  an 
economic  unit  of  cattle.  Adequate  initial  fin- 
ances are  necessary  to  build  up  a  viable  econo- 
mic Unit. 

The  docile  high  yielding  breeds  are  to  be 
preferred.  Experience  has  shown  that  buffa- 
loes are  more  docile  and  could  be  easily  han- 
dled by  the  blind.  Cows  are  more  temperamen- 
tal, sensitive  and  difficult  to  milk. 

Usually  a  blind  client  takes  about  a 
month  to  be  familiar  and  friendly  with  his 
animals,  to  clear  his  fears  and  doubts  and  to 
be  able  to  handle  them  properly.  The  trainee 
has  to  be  fully  familiar  with  the  manger,  the 
calf  pen,  the  manure  pit,  the  feed  room.  He 
has  to  be  familiarised  in  the  handling  of  uten- 
sils, strainers,  measures,  wash  place  and  the 
principles  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Correct 
techniques  of  milking  by  hand  are  to  be  taught. 
Clearing  of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  animals, 
cleaning  of  all  the  utensils  and  his  own  hands 
are  insisted  upon.  The  vessels  are  always  re- 
quired to  be  covered.  Machine  milking  is  not 
encouraged  except  for  conmiunities  where  the 
use  of  machines  is  quite  common.  The  trainee 
has  also  to  learn  to  clear  the  dung  and  the  lit- 
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tei  and  to  wash  and  keep  the  Dairy  Unit  dean 
and  tidy.  Washing  the  animals  by  spraying  with 
hoses  or  washing  them  in  streams  is  also 
taught. 

Working  in  team  is  encouraged.  After 
milking,  the  team  pools  and  measures  the  milk 
and  records  the  yields.  Thereafter,  the  team 
proceeds  to  distribute  the  same.  The  trainees 
are  also  encouraged  to  keep  records  of  the 
yields  of  individuals  animals  with  a  view  to 
assessing  the  rise  or  fall  in  milk  production  of 
each  animaL 

Distribution  of  milk  in  good  time  and 
in  clean  and  hygienic  containers  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

In  short,  the  trainees  learn  the  handling 
and  care  of  draught  and  milch  cattle,  milking 
and  handling  of  milk,  making  of  butter,  ghee, 
curds  and  other  dairy  products,  cleaning  the 
bam,  removing  the  dung  and  litter,  cleaning 
the  troughs,  washing  the  animals;  all  about 
fodder  crops,  grasses,  concentrates  and  their 
storage  and  feed  and  feeding  of  animals. 

Dairy  is  not  the  only  occupation  which 
could  fruitfully  keep  the  blind  farmer  occu- 
pied in  slack  agricultural  periods.  Under  ani- 
mal husbandry,  the  trainees  may  be  encourag- 
ed to  rear  or  breed  animals  in  demand  as  per 
local  conditions  and  market.  Among  these, 
the  following  have  been  found  practicable  and 
economic. 

(a)  Sheep  and  Goats:  Breeding  sheep  and 
goats  is  particularly  suitable  in  low  rain 


fall  and  desert  areas.  The  maintenance 
of  these  animals  is  easy  and  inexpen- 
sive. Besides  milk  and  manure,  they 
fetch  good  price  for  meat.  They  breed 
quite  fast  and  have  a  special  place  in 
the  agricultural  economy  of  developing 
countries.  Compared  to  cattle,  their 
maintenance  involves  very  little  cost  and 
labour.  They  also  multiply  faster.  Sight- 
ed help  may  be  required  for  grazing. 

•  (b)  Piggery:  In  some  countries,  "the  blind 
have  successfully  managed  piggeries. 
Raising  hogs  or  pigs  for  meat  is  an  eco- 
nomically paying  proposition.  Again 
here  the  local  methods  will  have  to  be 
adopted.  If  the  pig  yard  is  properly 
planned  in  consultation  with  knowledge- 
able people  in  the  field,  it  is  easy  for  the 
blind  farmhand  to  keep  it  clean  and  to 
look  after  almost  all  the  operations  in 
pig  raising. 

(c)  Rabbits  Rearing,  Rearing  of  Guinea 
Pigs  or  Guinea  Mice,  Frogs,  etc.  These, 
too,  are  not  difficult  for  the  average 
blind  farmer  provided  a  suitable  mar- 
ket nearby  is  available  and  assured. 
Rearing  of  rabbits  could  be  an  economi- 
cally paying  proposition. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  State 
or  District  Animal  Husbandry  Officer  can  sug- 
gest many  other  profitable  avenuues  of  occupa- 
tion for  the  rural  blind.  Income  from  such  oc- 
cupations can  go  a  long  way  in  supplementing 
earnings  from  agriculture  proper. 


Tending  the  Sheep  and  Goats. 


Poultry  Farming,  laying  fences,  feeding  birds,  disinfecting  drinl<Jng  water,  comes  easily  to  the  blind, 


CHAPTER  X 


POULTRY  FARMING 

Several  blind  persons  have  been  success- 
ful at  poultry  farming.  Here  again,  out  of  the 
different  methods  available  for  poultry  raising, 
the  one  which  is  locally  in  vogue  and  is  exten- 
sively practiced  by  the  local  farmers  will  have 
to  be  encouraged.  It  is  to  be  conceded  that 
Governments  or  Voluntary  Agencies  will  not 
be  able  to  spare  adequate  funds  for  equipping 
individual  blind  farmers  with  modern  machin- 
ery for  running  an  individual  business.  The 
local  methods  are  therefore  preferred. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to 
take  one  day  old  chicks  of  approved  varieties 
such  as  Rhode  Island  Reds  —  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Australorps  or  Wliite  Cornish  and  let 
the  blind  handle  them  through  various  stages. 
This  would  give  the  blind  ample  opportunity 
to  learn  and  practice  the  management  and 
care  of  birds  at  different  stages  of  growth. 

The  technique  of  hatching  eggs  by  keep- 
ing them  under  brooding  hens  or  by  using  in- 
cubators is  demonstrated  to  the  trainees. 
Since  it  is  difficult  for  the  blind  to  read  tem- 
perature, they  cannot  achieve  much  success 
with  incubators.  They  can,  however,  do  the 
other  operations  such  as  turning  of  eggs  suc- 
cessfully. Sighted  help  is  necessary  for  testing 
the  eggs  by  light. 

The  importance  of  preventive  care  and 
clean  practices  is  taught.  Simple  medication 
could  also  be  done  by  the  blind.  A  rigid  medi- 


cation and  clean  practices  schedule  is  absolute- 
ly essential  for  them.  Vaccinations  are  to  be 
done  by  sighted  persons. 

The  trainees  are  acquainted  with  feed  in- 
gredients and  learn  to  mix  them  in  due  pro- 
portions. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  blind  are 
able  to  distinguish  a  sick  bird  by  its  sluggish- 
ness. Other  symptoms  as  for  example  watery 
nose,  liquid  faces,  dull  combs,  etc.  were  not 
found  to  be  of  much  help  in  the  case  of  blind 
clients. 

The  trainees  learn  the  Deep  Litter  system 
and  also  the  system  of  rearing  in  overhead 
wire  netting  cages.  The  latter,  though  expen- 
sive, is  considered  more  suitable  for  the  blind. 
In  countries  with  heavy  rainfall,  the  Deep 
Litter  gets  damp  in  the  rainy  season  as  in  most 
rural  areas  only  earth  floors  are  used. 

Simple  water  drinkers  and  feeding  troughs 
are  used.  Improvised  laying  boxes  made  out  of 
packing  cases  with  straw  make  collection  of 
eggs  easy  for  the  blind.  Where  laying  boxes 
are  provided,  the  birds  lay  eggs  in  them.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  collection  of  eggs  by  the 
blind. 

Cleaning  the  water  drinkers  and  feeding 
troughs  is  systematically  taught  to  the  trainees. 
After  the  trainees  have  gained  some  confid- 
ence, they  are  allowed  individual  units  to 
manage  on  their  own.  The  runs  are  also  to  be 
prepared  by  the  trainees. 
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During  training  ,  clealiness  of  the  trainees 
clothes,  hands  and  feet,  cleanHness  of  the  hoppers 
and  drinkers,  regular  raking  of  Deep  Lit- 
ters, regular  medication  and  preventive  care,  re- 
gular cleaning  of  the  night  houses  and  perches, 
reculling  of  birds  and  collection  and  careful 
handling  of  eggs  is  emphasised. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  trainees  should  b3 
given  ample  practice  at  all  operadons.  How- 
ever, where  sighted  help  is  essential,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  for  the  same. 


If  District  Poultry  Officers  take  peisonal 
interest,  they  could  easily  assist  blind  Poultry 
farmers  to  organise  and  run  economically  via- 
ble imits  on  commercial  lines.  In  any  case,  the 
blind  can  greatly  contribute  by  meeting  the 
essential  needs  of  the  family  unit.  To  this  ex- 
tent at  least,  all  blind  farmers  may  be  encour- 
aged to  raise  poultry.  In  predominantly 
vegetarian  tracts,  this  may  not  be  very  much 
favoured.  But  unfertilised  eggs  are  now  con- 
sidered suitable  for  consumption  by  even 
confirmed  vegetarians. 


Working  the  Oil  Mill. 


Rural  Crafts  help  in  augunienting  the  earning  of  the  blind.    Tape  weaving  is  quite  easy  for  the  blind. 


CHAPTER  XI 


RURAL  CRAFTS  AND  TRADES 

In  many  of  the  developing  countries,  irri- 
gation facilities  are  meagre.  Farmers  depend 
on  rain  fed  crops.  Very  often,  only  one  crop 
is  taken  in  the  year.  Even  where  water  supply 
is  assured  and  two  crops  are  taken,  farmers 
have  free  time  after  the  initial  preparation  of 
fields  or  sowing  or  harvesting  operations.  The 
spare  time  for  leisure  may  vary  from  tract  to 
tract.  The  farmers  can  thus  have  ample  spare 
time  for  subsidiary  occupations,  which  inciden- 
tally,  supplement  his  income. 

RURAL  CRAFTS 

In  all  rural  areas,  a  very  wide  variety  of 
rural  crafts,  involving  simple  repititive  opera- 
tions, are  practiced.  These  are  mainly  connect- 
ed with  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  area. 
For  several  items,  the  raw  materials  required 
for  fabrication  are  available  from  the  family 
farm  only.  In  most  of  the  cases,  the  finished 
products  produced  could  be  utilised  for  mar- 
keting the  family  farm  produce.  Thus  there  is 
no  heavy  expenditure  on  purchase  of  raw 
materials  and  there  are  no  insurmountable 
problems  for  marketing  the  goods  produced. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the 
point. 

(a)  Basket  Making:  All  agriculturists 
require  ordinary  light  baskets  for  collecting, 
packing  or  transporting  vegetables,  fruits, 
plants,  poultry  birds,  etc.  They  also  require 
large  strong  baskets  for  storage  of  grains  or  for 
heavy    earthwork,    carrying    soils,  manures. 


dung,  farm  waste,  etc.  They  can  also  success- 
fully make  waste  paper  baskets,  picnic  and 
flower  baskets  and  a  variety  of  baskets  required 
by  the  industry.  In  quite  a  few  areas,  bamboo, 
palmyra  leaves,  date  palm  leaves  with  their 
midribs  and  similar  materials  are  easily  avail- 
able. The  economics  of  this  occupation  reveal 
that  it  is  a  paying  proposition.  The  tools 
required  are  few  and  if  systematic  training  in 
uniform  splitting  of  bamboo,  good  clearing, 
maintaining  proper  shapes  and  care  in  the  use 
of  tools  is  imparted,  the  blind  can  be  very 
successful.  This  occupation  is  particularly 
suited  for  blind  women.  In  several  countries, 
this  is  a  subsidiary  farm  occupation  mainly  prac- 
ticed by  women. 

(b)  Mat  Making:  Palm  leaves  matting 
is  greatly  in  demand  in  rural  areas.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  building  hut  roofs,  side 
walls  and  for  flooring,  in  the  construction  of 
store  rooms  and  godowns,  for  covering  farm 
produce  lying  in  open  and  for  a  variety  of 
agricultural  purposes  such  as  drying  and 
packing  commodities  like  jaggery,  chillies, 
tamarind,  etc.  In  developing  countries,  there  is 
little  of  furniture  in  rural  household  and  mats 
are  extensively  used  for  sitting,  sleeping,  etc. 
Even  industry  needs  mats  for  packing  texti'e 
and  other  bales. 

(c)  Broom  Making:  In  rural  areas,  the 
ordinary  country  brooms  are  greatly  in 
demand.  The  midribs  saved  from  date  palm 
and  other  palm  leaves  used  in  making  mats 
could  be  fruitfully  utilised  for  making  brooms. 
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Their  marketing  is  easy  as  every  household 
requires  brooms.  Tliey  are  also  useful  for 
agriculturists  in  sweeping  the  grain  and  chaff 
on  the  threshing  floors.  In  textile  industry,  as 
in  several  other  industries,  brooms  are  greatly 
in  demand  and  if  produced  commercially,  this 
rural  craft  by  itself,  is  an  economically  paying 
proposition. 

(d)  Rope  Making:  Coir  rope  is  an  essen- 
tial commodity  and  is  extensively  used  in 
packing  agricultural  produce.  Making  of  rope 
from  coco-fibre  is  easy  and  paying.  Other  fib- 
res used  are  agave,  jute,  sunn  hemp,  roselle, 
date  palm,  cotton  waste,  etc.  The  fibre  extract- 
ed by  retting,  ginning  gr  carding  is  twisted 
into  rope  by  hand  or  by  feeding  into  simple 
rope  machines.  Again,  since  rope  is  required 
for  use  in  the  home,  in  agriculture  and  in  in- 
dustry, it  is  a  paying  proposition  and  greatly 
helps  in  supplementing  the  family  income. 

(e)  Pottery  and  Brick  Making:  In  the 
rural  economy,  brick  manufacturing  and 
pottery  play  an  important  part.  Brick  is  most 
connnonly  used  for  all  types  of  constructions, 
AvcIIs,  channels,  storage  godowns,  etc.  The 
basic  material  needed  viz  special  type  of  soil 
and  sand  aiitj  rice  husk  is  generally  available 
in  most  areas.  Siii^ple  wooden  or  iron  frames 
are  used  for  moulding.  The  dried  bricks  are 
sold  as  such  or  buinl  in  Kihrs.  Similarly  simple 
C.'enicnt  blo(ks  could  also  be  made.  Earlhcn 
pols  of  \aiious  shapes  antl  sizes  arc  still  very 
nuich  in  demand  in  rural  areas.  They  have  the 
quahly  of  keeping  drinking  water  cool.  The 
pots  are  extensively  used  for  storage  of  spices, 
condiments,  stoiagc  of  grains,  etc. 


(f)  Making  of  String  Bags,  Fishing  and 
other  Nets.  This  again  is  a  simple  repititive 
operation  which  could  be  done  by  the  blind 
during  leisure  hours.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  shopping  and  other  bags,  fishing  nets,  etc. 
For  coastal  villages,  this  is  a  typically  suitable 
occupation. 

INCOME  FROM  CRAFTS 

The  above  are  only  a  few  typical  exam- 
ples of  rural  crafts.  The  number  of  such 
suitable  crafts  could  be  multiplied  manifold, 
bearing  in  mind  the  lacal  needs,  conditions, 
availability  of  raw  materials  and  marketing 
facilities. 

The  ecoiromic  returns  from  crafts  may,  at 
first,  appear  meagre.  But  if  the  blind  person 
turns  out  quality  goods  of  the  required  finish, 
there  is  ample  scope  for  making  a  living  or  at 
least  a  substantial  part  of  one's  living  from 
rural  crafts.  Mainly,  the  purpose  is  to  usefully 
employ  the  leisure  hours.  Besides  most  of  the 
raw  materials  needed  are  produced  in  the 
family  farm  or  in  the  village.  In  some  cases, 
items  remaining  unutilised  are  pressed  into 
ser\ice.  Bulk  of  the  produce  could  be  con- 
sumed by  the  family  farm  or  in  the  village  and 
marketing  is  not  much  of  a  problem.  If  the 
blind  person  teams  up  with  other  family  mem- 
bers, he  need  perform  only  such  operations 
for  Aviiich  sight  is  not  essential.  The  sighted 
membcis  can  attend  to  the  residual  operations 
where  sight  may  be  essential.  The  team  work 
ensures  excellent  finish  and  (he  handicap  of 
blindness  docs  not  constitute  a  bar  to  several 
normal  rmal  operations. 
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In  the  Chapter  on  Rural  Job  Opportuni- 
ties are  hsted  the  rural  jobs  on  which  the 
blind  can  give  full  outturn  and  coninieicial 
efficiency.  Project  Officers  will  be  able  to  think 
of  a  number  of  other  rural  crafts  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  the  regions  from  which  the  blind 
come.  Almost  unlimited  opportunities  arc 
available  for  the  discerning,  especially  when 
the  possibility  of  team  woik  is  borne  in  mind. 

RURAL  TRADES 

As  a  part  of  the  training,  the  trainees  are 
acquainted  with  skills  of  buying  and  selling, 
recognition  and  use  of  coins  and  currency, 
handling  of  money  and  keeping  of  simple 
accounts,  and  wise  and  businesslike  handling 
of  ones  own  affairs.  The  training  is  pracEical. 
With  a  little  training  and  some  guidance  in 


selling  or  assistance  in  making  a  start,  the 
blind  have  successfully  run  petty  village  shops, 
shops  selling  vegetables  and  other  farm 
produce,  Sales  Kiosks,  Vending  Stands  and 
have  even  efficiently  run  rural  canteens.  ,; 

The  blind  have  also  actively  participated 
in  co-operative  small  scale  or  cottage  indus- 
tries, in  independent  professions,  working  vs 
salesman,  insurance  agents,  supervisors,  pro- 
propaganda  officers,  teachers  etc.  and  in  small 
business  enterprises  such  as  toy  making, 
leather  craft,  plastic  ware,  etc. 

Given  an  opportunity,  given  encourage- 
ment and  given  initial  finances  and  guidance 
required  for  making  a  start,  the  rural  blind 
could  be  assisted  as  village  artisans  and  crafts- 
men and  in  becoming  economically  self  suffi- 
cient and  contributive  members  of  society. 


CHAPTER  XII 


RURAL  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Experience  gained  in  many  countries 
indicate  that  the  blind  can  successfully  per- 
form a  variety  of  operations  in  farming  and 
in  allied  activities. 

The  opportunities  available  to  trained 
rural  blind  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that 
they  could  easily  cater  for  the  preferences  of  a 
very  large  majority.  Thus,  even  the  rural 
blind  can  select  careers  of  their  own  choice. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  help  as  local  conditions 
or  individual  needs  very  often  influence  the 
choice  of  a  career. 

On  various  farm  and  non-farm  jobs  and 
on  diversified  allied  operations,  the  blind  — 
and  the  near  blind  —  have  been  working  with 
commercial  or  near  commercial  efficiency, 
achieving  hundred  per  cent  —  or  near  hundred 
per  cent  —  output. 

With  a  little  help  from  the  sighted  mem- 
bers of  the  family  —  brothers,  sisters,  cousins, 
parents,  wife  —  even  children,  with  a  little 
interest,  and  assistance  from  village  eldeis, 
progressive  farmers,  social  workers,  community 
development  and  other  officials,  the  blind  or 
the  near  blind  can  achieve  100  per  cent,  suc- 
cess and  earn  a  decent  living. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  job  opportunities  available  in  rural 
areas  could  broadly  be  classified  as  under: 

(a)  Operating  various  types  of  farms  — 
either  general  or  multipurpose  or  spe- 
ciality farms  —  independently  on  their 
own  or  with  members  of  the  family 
unit. 

(b)  Working  as  farm  hands  or  labourers  or 
as  employees  of  bigger  farms  having 
larger  holdings. 

(c)  Working  on  co-operative  farms  man- 
aged by  the  blind. 


(d)  Cottage  Industries,  Small  Scale  Indus- 
tries or  Rural  Crafts  and  Trades  or  as 
Petty  Shop  Keepers. 

(e)  Working  in  Processing  Industries 
linked  with  the  local  rural  economy. 

(f)  Working  independently  on  small  Busi- 
ness Enterprises  or  as  Agents,  Propa- 
ganda Officers,  or  on  the  Staff  o£ 
Institutions. 

A  combination  of  one  or  more  of  the 
above  categories,  teaming  with  the  partially 
sighted  or  the  sighted  or  other  handicapped 
groups,  or  assisting  the  family  members  on  a 
variety  of  jobs  all  afford  congenial  and  remu- 
nerative openings.  Determining  suitable  farm 
jobs  or  a  combination  thereof  —  keeping  in 
mind  the  local  or  regional  needs  of  the  econo- 
my of  the  village  —  present  endless  opportuni- 
ties. 

Once  the  right  typje  of  job  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  jobs  is  selected,  half  the  battle  is 
already  won.  And  here,  the  Recruitment  and 
Resettlement  Officer  or  the  Counsellor  has  a 
very  important  role  to  play. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  RURAL  JOBS 

Some  of  the  rural  jobs  on  which  ihe  blind 
can  give  full  out-turn  and  efficiency  and  can 
work  successfully  are  listed  below: 

1.  Agriculture.  Almost  all  operations  such 
as  cutting  bush,  all  preparatory  tillage 
work,  digging,  manuring,  levelling, 
bunding,  sowing  seeds  both  by  bioad 
casting  and  by  dibbling,  watering, 
weeding,  thinning,  harvesting.  grad- 
ing, packing  and  marketing.  The 
blind  can  grow  a  variety  of  crops  such 
as  Cereals,  Oil  Seeds,  Cotton,  all  Cash. 
Crops  and  a  variety  of  vegetables.  The 
growing  of  crops  involves  a  variety  o£ 
operations    such    as    layout    of  fields, 
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bunds  and  water  channels,  field  paths, 
making  ridges  or  furrows  or  raised  beds, 
spraying  of  insecticides,  harvesting  of 
crops  and  marketing.  In  a  very  few  ope- 
rations, help  from  the  sighted  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

2.  Horticulture  and  Nursery  Practices. 
Raising  of  seedlings,  grafting,  air  layer- 
ing, propagation  by  cuttings,  all  could 
be  successfully  performed.  Raising  of 
Nurseries  is  easy  for  the  blind  as  also 
profitable  since  not  much  space  is  re- 
quired. 

3.  Floriculture.    Raising  of   all   kinds  of 
Flowers  and  Decorative  Plants,  Making 
of  Garlands,  Bouquets,  Buttons,  Venies 
(flowers  tied  by  ladies   on    their  hair) 
and  running  of  small  Flower  Shops. 

4.  Rearing  of  Livestock.  Rearing  of  Cows, 
Sheep  and  Goats,  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
Pigs,  Guinea  Mice,  etc.,  for  Beef,  Meat, 
Pork,  Furs,  Hides,  Skins,  etc.  Care  of 
animals  and  their  feeding,  etc. 

5.  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy.  Keeping 
of  Milk  Cattle,  selling  milk.  The  blind 
can  milk  the  animals  as  also  look  after 
them,  feed  them  and  keep  the  dairy 
clean. 

6.  Poultry  Raising.  Poultry  Raising  for 
table  as  also  for  eggs  is  most  profitable, 
does  not  require  large  space  and  could 
be  profitably  handled  by  trained  blind. 

7.  Small  Scale  and  Cottage  Indus:ries  and 
Rural  Crafts  and  Trades.  Palm  Leaves 
Matting,  Raffia  Work,  Sisal  Work,  Cane 
work.  Bamboo  work,  Coco-Fibre  and  all 
their  Products,  Kope  making,  making 
of  Brooms,  Baskets,  Straw  Bottle  Covers 
and  Hats,  Tape  making,  making  of 
Chicks  and  Blinds,  making  of  Bricks 
and  other  items  of  Pottery,  making  of 
String  Bags,  Fishing  Nets  and  other  Nets 
required  for  Sports,  making  of  Cement 
Blocks,  simple  Carpentry  and  Tailoring, 


making  of  indigenous  Cigarettes,  Bidis, 
Spinning,  Handloom  Weaving,  Beads 
work,  simple  assembly  work  and  a 
variety  of  simple  repititive  operations 
could  be  successfully  done  by  the  blind 
with  a  little  practice.  It  is  essential 
that  raw  materials  should  be  easily 
available  and  marketing  of  the  produce 
is  properly  arranged  by  Voluntary 
Agencies  or  through  Co-ojjerative 
Societies. 

8.  Running  of  Petty  Shops,  Sales  Kiosks, 
Vending  Stands,  etc.  The  blind  can  run 
Petty  Shops,  Sales  Kiosks  or  Vending 
Stands  profitably  if  the  number  of  arti- 
cles sold  is  restiicted  and  they  are 
taught  to  organize  the  shop  methodi- 
cally and  to  keep  simple  accounts. 

9.  Independent  Professions.  As  in  the 
urban  areas,  so  in  the  rural  areas  the 
blind  can  successfully  work  as  Salesman, 
Insurance  Agents,  Propaganda  Officeis, 
and  run  Magazine  Subscription  Agen- 
cies or  do  other  suitable  jobs.  They  can 
also  advantageously  work  on  the  stafl:  of 
welfare  institutions. 

10.  Small  Business  Enterprises.  If  the  prob- 
lems of  initial  capital  and  operating 
space  could  be  solved  satisfactorily,  the 
blind  can  successfully  manage  Small 
Business  Enterprises  such,  as  Toy  mak- 
ing. Plastic  work,  Leather  Craft  or  for 
that  matter  many  other  small  business 
enterprise,  with  some  sighted  help. 

The  above  operations  are  purely  illustra- 
tive. The  variety  of  occupations  available  to 
the  rural  blind  are  restricted  only  by  one's 
imagination.  In  any  country,  a  number  of 
rural  operations  would  suggest  themselves. 
Much  would  depend  on  local  conditions,  easy 
availability  of  raw  materials,  a  ready  market 
for  the  produce  and  the  organizational  ability 
of  the  Voluntary  Agency  or  the  Co-operative 
Society  and  its  interest  in  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic resettlement  of  the  rural  blind. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


RESETTLEMENT 

The  crucial  test  of  all  rural  programmes 
is  the  number  of  blind  economically  and  hap- 
pily resettled  in  villages  on  their  own  or 
family  farms. 

All  education  must  necessarily  lead  to 
congenial  and  remunerative  employment  or 
economic  resettlement.  Education  of  the  rural 
blind  is  no  exception. 

It  can  be  easily  appreciated  that  if  left 
untrained,  the  plight  of  the  rural  blind  would 
be  miserable.  In  most  of  the  developing  areas, 
acute  poverty  prevails.  Careers  for  the  blind 
are  limited.  The  lack  of  training  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities  would  aggravate  the  sad  plight 
of  rural  blind. 

PLANNING  RESETTLEMENT 

Planning  the  resettlement  of  the  rural 
blind  begins  at  the  stage  of  recruitment  itself. 
That  is  why  we  recommend  that  the  post  of 
the  Recruitment  and  Resettlement  Officer 
should  be  combined  in  one  hand.  At  the  re- 
cruitment stage  itself,  the  Officer  assesses  the 
family  and  community  backgrounds,  ascertains 
the  views,  of  the  family  members  and  village 
elders  or  progressive  farmers  and  finds  out  if 
the  right  climate  obtains  for  the  ultimate  re- 
settlement of  the  client,  if  trained.  If  the  atti- 
tudes are  positively  helpful  or  if  the  Officer  is 
able  to  convince  the  persons  concerned  of  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme,  he  encourages  the 
client  to  join  the  Centre. 

He  quickly  finds  out  the  possibilities  of 
the  client  having  his  own  small  plot  of  land 
or  the  prospects  of  his  actively  assisting  in  the 
development  of  the  family  farm.  If  the  pros- 
pects of  this  are  not  bright,  he  ascertains  if  the 
Revenue  authorities  can  gift  a  suitable  plot  of 
land  to  the  dient.  In  the  alternative,  he  finds 


out  if  the  client  can  gainfully  pursue  any  other 
of  the  farm  activities  and  what  facilities  or 
assistance  could  be  given  to  the  client  to  pur- 
sue such  activities  and  to  develop  them. 

If  the  family  members,  village  elders,  pro- 
gressive farmers.  Community  Development  or 
Extension  Officers  and  Village  or  District  Offic- 
ers appear  well  inclined  and  genuinely 
interested,  and  if  the  client  himself  is  willing 
and  receptive,  the  Recruitment  Officer  pro- 
ceeds with  confidence  not  only  to  plan  his 
training  but  also  his  ultimate  resettlement. 

Even  when  the  training  is  proceeding,  he 
engages  into  correspondence  with  or  visits  the 
village  Officers  etc.  and  plans  the  resettlement 
of  the  client.  He  finds  out  what  financial  or 
other  assistance  would  be  available  to  the 
client  from  the  various  existing  schemes.  If 
the  client  has  no  land,  he  energetically  tries  to 
secure  a  suitable  plot.  He  secures  from  the 
Village  or  District  Officials  promises  to 
assist  the  blind  by  giving  him  improved  varie- 
ties of  seeds,  saplings,  fertilisers,  tools  or 
implements,  cattle  or  live-stock,  poultry  birds 
or  similar  help.  In  short,  he  fully  prepares  for 
the  reception  of  the  client  on  completion  of 
his  training  and  ensinres  that  he  has  a  good 
start. 

There  always  is  a  substantial  waiting 
period  before  a  farmer  starts  earning  money. 
It  takes  time  to  prepare  the  soil  and  cultivate 
the  land.  Crops  take  time  to  grow.  They  have 
to  be  sold.  Failure  of  monsoons,  draughts  and 
other  natural  calamities  may  also  delay  the 
flow  of  profits.  In  the  initial  year  of  resettle- 
ment, we  would,  therefore,  strongly  advocate 
the  provision  of  subsistance  allowance  to  the 
blind  farmer  in  addition  to  all  other  aid  which 
may  be  given  for  developing  his  farm  or  allied 
adtivities. 
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RETURN  FROM  TRAINING 

On  completion  of  training,  the  Resettle- 
ment Officer  personally  returns  with  the 
client.  This,  itself  inspires  confidence  in  the 
village  people.  He  immediately  proceeds  to 
meet  all  interested  parties  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  trainees  achievements.  He  helps 
in  planning  the  lay  out  of  the  client's  farm. 
He  ensures  that  irrigation  facilities  are  avail- 
able. He  makes  sure  that  the  client  is  provided 
with  a  set  of  essential  tools  and  implements. 
He  stays  for  seven  to  ten  days  with  the  client 
and  helps  to  sort  out  his  problems.  He  pro- 
cures as  outright  gift  —  or  on  loan  —  essential 
requirements  of  the  client  to  give  him  a  fair 
start.  He  ensures  that  a  friendly  atmosphere 
prevails  and  all  concerned  are  willing  to  help 
the  blind  client  to  make  a  success  of  his  life 
despite  the  severe  handicap  of  blindness.  Even 
after  he  leaves,  he  corresponds  with  the 
client.  He  plans  two  or  more  follow  up  visits, 
all  of  which  go  a  long  way  to  give  to  the 
client  and  his  family  members  the  requisite 
confidence. 

ADEQUATE  AID 

Resettlement  on  the  farm  is  an  expensive 
proposition.  Initial  capital  investments  re- 
quired are  not  available  with  the  blind.  The 
family  members  would,  in  the  beginning,  be 
doubtful  of  the  client's  success  and  would  not 
be  willing  to  spare  funds  from  their  own  mea- 
gre resources.  The  waiting  period  of  three 
years  is  crucial  during  which  many  would  be 
tempted  to  give  up  the  effort. 


It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Government  Departments  and  Voluntary 
Agencies,  make  adequate  provisions  for  suffi- 
cient aid  to  the  blind  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  organise  their  farms  on  sound  commercial 
lines.  Without  such  aid,  the  Scheme  has  little 
or  no  chance  of  success. 

USE  OF  NORMAL  COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 

It  is  to  the  benefit  of  society  to  allow  to 
the  blind  the  maximum  use  of  the  normal 
community  resources  available.  Making  avail- 
able the  financial  and  the  technical  resources, 
the  knowledge  and  the  know  how,  the  resour- 
ces of  the  Community  Development  and  Ex- 
tention  Sei^vices,  the  specialised  service  of  the 
Village  or  District  Agricultural,  Veterinary, 
Poultry,  Forest  or  Block  Development  Offi- 
ers  —  will  all  go  a  long  way  to  help  the  blind 
develop  their  farms  into  economically  viable 
units  and  ensure  their  happy  resettlement. 
Social  workers  and  progressive  farmers  can  also 
provide  guidance  and  assistance  and  help  in 
securing  aid  from  concerned  agencies. 

Given  adequate  financial  and  technical 
aid,  given  the  goodwill  of  the  family  mem- 
bers and  the  village  elders,  given  the  active 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  involved  in  village  development, 
we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  motivated, 
well  adjusted  and  trained  blind  person  can 
make  a  success  of  his  farm  and  with  perseve- 
rance and  tenacity  develop  his  farm  into  an 
economically  viable  Unit. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  BLIND  WOMEN. 

Most  of  us  who  are  in  Blind  Welfare  work 
have  felt  that  enough  is  not  done  to  amelio- 
rate the  sad  lot  of  the  blind  women  the  world 
over,  though,  on  a  very  rough  estimation,  they 
constitute  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
blind  population  of  the  World,  numbering 
nearly  seven  to  eight  million. 

Without  any  hesitation,  we  can  say  that 
all  that  is  stated  in  this  handbook  applies,  with 
equal  or  more  force,  to  blind  women.  If  any 
thing,  the  need  for  educating,  training  and  re- 
settling them  is  all  the  greater,  if  only  to  catch 
on  the  back  log  of  generations  of  neg'ect. 

To  a  woman,  nothing  is  more  important 
that  the  love  of  a  husband  or  family  members 
and  the  security  of  a  happy  home.  She  can 
give  her  very  best  to  the  home  and  the  family 
if  she  is  trained  in  household  management  or 
domestic  science.  This  is  all  the  more  true  in 
the  case  of  rural  blind  women. 

EDUCATING  THE  SIGHTED 

Age  old  superstitions,  traditions  and  pre- 
judices die  hard.  The  rural  blind  women  are 
not  even  encouraged  to  go  to  blind  schools.  The 
village  elders  feel  they  are  more  secure  at 
home  and  they  get  from  them  such  work  as 
untrained  hands  can  give.  How  much  more 
useful  the  blind  women  can  be  in  all  work  at 
home— including  cooking,  cleaning  the  utensils 
and  dishes,  washing  clothes  and  laundry  work, 
in  care  and  upbringing  of  children,  keeping 
the  house  neat  and  tidy,  sewing  or  repairing 
clothes,  in  doing  the  hundred  odd  jobs  at 
home  all  of  which  normal  sighted  women  do— 
if  only  they  are  systematically  trained  in  these 
routine  household  duties?  We  have  first  to 
bring  about  change  in  the  attitudes  and  out 
looks  of  the  village  folk.  The  Recruitment  and 
Resettlement  Officer  can  play  a  very  vital  role 


in  this  regard.  During  his  tours,  he  can  talk 
to  the  family  members  and  village  elders  and 
help  in  planning  the  training  of  blind  women. 
With  enlightened  leadership,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  arouse  community  consciousness  and  bring 
about  a  realisation  of  our  responsibility  to 
rural  blind  women.  If  we  take  energetic  steps 
to  develop  the  latent  capabilities  of  blind 
women,  we  would  be  generating  new  wealth 
and  adding  to  human  happiness. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  WORK 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries, 
women  work  on  a  variety  of  farm  jobs  along 
with  their  men  folk.  In  addition  to'puTting  in 
full  day  work  on  the  farm,  they  attend  to  all 
household  work.  With  a  few  adjustments,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  rural  blind 
women  can  do  almost  all  types  of  work  on  the 
farm  described  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

In  all  his  writings,  the  late  Sir  Qutha 
Mackenzie  was  most  enthusiastic  about  and 
appreciative  of  the  role  of  the  Afiican  blind 
women  in  the  rural  economy  of  their  country. 
Because  of  their  twin  abilities  in  ably  manag- 
ing both  household  and  farm  work,  they  are 
reported  to  make  better  wives  than  their  more 
fortunate  sighted  sisters.  One  can  imagine  how 
much  more  they  can  achieve  by  systematic 
training  in  domestic  science,  in  home  econo- 
mics, in  the  techniques  of  daily  living,  in  tarm 
jobs,  in  handicrafts,  etc. 

It  is  imperative  that  with  a  view  to  mobi- 
lising and  harnessing  the  man  power— or  shall 
we  say  the  woman  power — resources  of  develop- 
ing countries  and  the  utilisation  of  such  re- 
sources to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  pro- 
grammes for  the  training  and  resettlement 
of  rural  blind  women  are  evolved  speedily  and 
implemented  energetically. 

Blind  women  from  rural  areas  can  be 
trained  in  the    existing    rural    Centres  along 
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with  blind  men  or  exclusive  courses  for  men 
and  women  can  be  organised  at  the  same  Cen- 
tre with  suitable  intervals,  to  suit  local  needs 
and  conditions.  In  such  training,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  lay  greater  emphasis  on  training 
the  blind  women  in  domestic  science,  the  care 
and  upbrininging  of  children,  cooking,  wash- 
ing and  laundry  work,  and  other  household, 
chores.  Home  crafts  suitable  for  women,  in- 
cluding tailoring,  sewing  and  repairing  of 
clothes,  knitting,  etc.  will  have  to  be  taught. 
In  addition  training  will  have  to  be  imparted 
on  all  the  other  farm  work  and  allied  occupa- 
tions discussed  earlier. 

PERSONAL  GROOMING 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  acute 
poverty  prevails  in  the  rural  areas.  The  blind 
women  are  not  given  adequate  money  for  their 
dresses  and  personal  needs.  They  neglect  per- 
sonal grooming  and  management.  Psychologi- 


cally, if  the  women  are  encouraged  to  devote 
adequate  attention  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance, clothes,  make  up,  etc.  a  great  change  will 
come  about  and  they  would  go  all  out  to  take 
farm  jobs  and  earn  money  for  their  personal 
needs.  Good  grooming  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  lady  can  earn  her  living,  improves  her 
chances  of  marriage.  Even  otherwise,  the 
women  have  greater  independence  and  the 
satisfication  of  being  contributive  and  earning 
members  of  the  family. 

In  all  humility,  we  would  earnestly  plead 
for  a  better  deal  for  our  rural  blind  women 
folk.  It  is  essential  that  even  at  this  late  stage, 
they  are  given  their  due  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties of  a  good  education  and  ultimate  resettle- 
ment as  happy  house-wives. 

They  would  immensely  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  emerging  countries  and  in  terms  of 
human  happiness  and  satisfaction,  no  service 
could  be  greater  nor  more  rewarding. 


CHAPTER  XV 


CONCLUSION 

Of  the  estimated  14  to  16  million  blind 
in  the  world,  on  a  very  rough  approximation, 
nearly  ten  million  live  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

To  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  colossal 
number,  modern  welfare  services  especially  for 
training  and  resettlement  are  available.  The 
very  large  majority  do  not  even  have  elemen- 
tary educational  facilities.  In  mcst  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  the  blind  will  not  be  admitted 
because  of  their  handicap.  Facilities  for  ime- 
grated  education  are  meagre— almost  non  ex- 
istent in  the  rural  areas. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RURAL  AREAS 

Planned  development  of  rural  areas  itself 
is  of  very  recent  origin.  Only  during  the  last 
decade  or  so,  have  the  emergent  coun:ries 
taken  to  planned  development  of  the  couniry 
side.  The  emergent  countries  have  to  give 
priority  to  food,  agriculture,  education,  health, 
housing,,  transport  and  communications,  iiri- 
gation  and  power,  develcpment  of  industries 
etc,  each  according  to  conditions  obtaining  in 
these  countries.  It  can,  therefore,  be  readily 
appreciated  that  Social  Welfare  has  a  low  prio- 
rity and  funds  allocated  are  meagre  and  fall 
substantially  short  of  the  requirements  to 
tackle  problems  of  colossal  magni;udes.  One 
has  also  to  catch  up  with  the  backlog  of  gene- 
rations of  neglect  and  inactivity.  It  is  difficult 
to  keep  pace  with  modern  advances.  All  Set- 
tors  press  their  claims;  for  adequate  allocations. 
The  meagre  available  reasources  are  not  en- 
ough for  adequately  tackling  so  many  var"ed 
and  huge  problems-all  involving  so  many 
people  spread  over  such  large  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  difEculties  created  by 
the  non  availability  of  adequate  funds  and  the 
very  meagre  financial  resources,  the  emerging 


countries  experience  an  acute  shortage  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  and  qualified  staff.  The  ab- 
sence of  trained  professional  staff  greatly 
hampers  progress.  The  lack  of  modern  equip- 
ment is  another  major  hurdle.  These  genuine 
difficulties  are  to  be  taken  into  account  while 
planning  the  training  and  resettlement  of  the 
rural  blind. 

FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS  THE  SAME 

The  fundamental  rights  of  all  human  be- 
ings are  the  same.  It  should  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, if  the  person  is  physically,  mentally 
or  socially  handicapped.  All  human  beings 
have  the  fundamental  birth  right  to  good  edu- 
cation and  good  health  services.  "Where  pri- 
mary education  is  free  and  compulsory,  are 
we  justified  in  denying  the  same  to  the  blind 
only  because  we  have  failed  to  make  facilities 
of  exclusive  schools  or  integrated  programmes 
available?  Can  we  deny  a  fundamental  right 
merely  because  we  have  failed  to  provide  the 
basic  minimum  essential  faciHties  ?  Nature  has 
already  imposed  a  very  severe  handicap  by 
denying  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  senses- 
vision.  Are  we  justified  in  imposing  an  addi- 
tional handicap  of  illiteracy  by  denying  to  the 
sufEerer  normal  education? 

Because  of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  the 
choice  of  careers  available  even  to  the  trained 
blind  is  limited.  Are  we  going  to  deny  job 
opportunities  even  in  these  restricted  fields 
only  because  we  have  failed  in  our  elemen- 
tary duties  and  responsibilities? 

One  would  think  that  the  greater  the  phy- 
sical, mental  or  social  the  handicap,  the  greater 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  Society  to 
provide  for  them  at  least  the  same-if  not 
more— facilities  as  are  available  to  the  normal 
community.  In  the  present  context  of  deve- 
lopment, one  would  be  happy  if  at  least  the 
same  facilities  as  are  available  to  their  more 
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fortunate  sighted  brothers  are  extended  to  the 
blind  and,  wherever  feasible,  they  are  allowed, 
with  slight  adjustments  necessary,  the  use  ol 
normal  community  facilities  available. 

RICH  EXPERIENCE 

Providing  training  and  resettlement  faci- 
lities for  the  rural  blind  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  tasks  facing  Governments  and 
Voluntary  Agencies  in  developing  countries. 
The  challenge  has  to  be  met  and  the  respon- 
sibility accepted. 

Following  the  pioneering  lead  given  by  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
over  thirty  rural  Centres,  training  the  blind  in 
agriculture  and  allied  activities  have  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  'it  can  be  done'. 
Training  and  resettling  the  rural  blind  in  their 
familiar  rural  surroundings  prevents  psycholo- 
gical and  emotional  disturbances  resulting 
from  separation  from  family  members  and 
friends.  The  local  people  continue  to  take 
personal  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  blind 
from  their  area  and  assist  them  in  numerous 
ways.  It  is  wrong  to  uproot  them  from  vil- 
lages and  plant  them  in  cities,  where  mobility 
is  extremely  difficult  for  the  untrained  blind, 
where  accommodation  is  difficult  to  secure  and 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  comparatively 
higher.  It  must  also  be  realised  that  once  the 
rural  blind  are  attracted  to  cities— even  for 
training  purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  wean  them 
back  to  the  rural  areas.  In  the  developing 
countries,  where  the  problems  of  the  employ- 
ment and  under  employment  are  already  grave, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  urban  jobs  in  ade- 
quate numbers  for  the  blind. 

The  very  rich  experience  gained  by  Rural 
Training  Centres  —  both  in  training  —  and 
in  resettlement  —  has  conclusively  proved  that 
the  blind  can  be  profitably  occupied  on  a  very 
wide  variety  of  farm  jobs.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  blind  person  to  choose  a  career 
of  his  choice— according  to  his  aptitudes  and 
abilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  are  convinced  that  the  training  and 
resettlement  of  the  rural  blind  is  an  economic 
investment  which,  in  course  of  years,  would 
yield  rich  dividends.  No  country  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  keeping  such  large  man  power 
resources  idle  and  dependent  or  allow  them  to 
continue  as  unproductive  liabilities. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  over  ten  million 
people  to  remain  idle  and  subsist  on  State  or 
private  charity?  Or  are  we  going  to  train  and 
harness  this  man  —  and  woman  —  power  to 
generate  new  wealth  and  help  in  nation  build- 
ing activities? 

Are  we  going  to  keep  the  masses  of  the 
rural  blind  illiterate,  untrained,  unemployed 
and  neglected  —  simmering  under  a  feeling  of 
degi-adation  and  inadequacy— or  are  we  going 
to  recognise  human  dignity  —  human  values 
—  human  rights  and  strive  for  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  these  human  rights? 

Are  we  going  to  violate  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  or  are  we  going 
to  strive  for  promoting  the  objectives  of  the 
Declaration  and  achieving  them  for  our  visu- 
ally handicapped? 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  Gov- 
ernments and  Voluntary  Agencies  provide  lea- 
dership, evolve  suitable  organisational  struc- 
tures, mobilize  complementary  resources  and 
profitably  utilise  the  potential  surplus  rural 
blind  man  power  resources,  much  could  be 
achieved  in  creating  productive  community 
assets. 

A  world  wide  massive  drive  should  be 
launched  to  make  the  problem  of  rural  blind 
known  better  and  to  initiate  a  process  of  think- 
ing, planning  and  evolving  programmes  for 
the  education,  resettlement  and  welfare  of  the 
rural  blind  men  and  women. 

Short  term  and  long  term  rural  programmes 
should    be    introduced    in    all  developing 
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countries  having  a  predominantly  rural  eco- 
nomy. Adequate  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  programmes.  Each  country  or 
region  should  have  at  least  one  well  planned 
model  Centre  for  training  the  blind  in  agri- 
tural  and  allied  activities. 

Governments  should  make  a  serious  effort 
to  allot  suitable  plots  of  fertile  and  produc- 
tive lands  to  the  blind  who  do  not  have  them. 

All  concerned  Governmental  and  other 
Agencies  should  have  clear  instructions  to 
make  the  blind  eligible  for  benefits  under 
schemes  administered  by  them.  All  Govern- 
ment District  and  village  level  offices  should 
have  clear  instructions  to  go  all  out  to  make 


such  rural  programmes  successful  by  rendering 
all  possible  help  and  assistance  to  blind  clients. 

Where  possible,  training  to  the  blind 
should  be  imparted  in  normal  institutions  ob- 
taining in  rural  areas,  if  necessary,  with  a  few 
adjustments  or  concessions. 

All  possible  opportunities  be  given  to 
blind  women  to  recieve  education  and  training 
and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  re- 
settle them  happily  on  the  family  farm. 

Finally,  the  rural  blind  should  have  an 
opportunity  through  orientation,  education, 
training  and  resettlement,  to  fully  develop 
their  abilities  and  to  realise  the  best  that  is  in 
them. 


APPENDIX  A 


RECRUITMENT  CHECK  LIST 


Form  No 
Date 
I.  1 


(a)  Name  of  the  client 

(b)  Full  Address 

2.  (a)  Name  of  the  Father/Guardian 
(b)  Full  Postal  Address 

3.  (a)  Occupation  of  the 

Father/Guardian 

(b)  Approximate 
Income 

4.  Age  of  the  Client 

5.  Occupation 

(a)  Before  Blindness 

(b)  After  Blindness 

6.  School  Standard 
Attained,  if  any 

7 .  Vocational/Farm 
Training,  if  any 

8.  (a)  Married/Unmarried 
(b)  No.  of  Children 

9.  (a)  Age  at  which  Blindness  occured 

(b)  Cause  of  Blindness 

(c)  Type  of  Blindness 
Whether  Total  or  Partial 

(d)  If  residual  vision, 
extent  thereof 

(e)  Treatment  followed  if  any 

(f)  Other  Physical 

Disabilities  or  Ailments,  if  any 

(g)  Does  the  client  appear  physically 
fit  for  hard  farm  life? 


10.  Languages  known 

Spoken/ Written  /Both 

(a)  National  Language 

(b)  Regional  Language 

(c)  Any  other  Languages 

1 1 .  Whether 

(a)  Vegetarian 

(b)  Non  Vegetarian 

12.  General  Observations  not 
covered  by  Nos.  II,  III  &  IV. 


Signature 
Recruitment  &  Resettlement  Officer 
Date  : 

II  Chents  Abilities  and  Attitudes 
I 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Does  he  really  like 
to  live  village  life? 


Is  he  going  to  resettle 
in  the  village  as  a  Farmer? 
Has  he  a  clear  idea  of  the 
hard  life  on  the  farm? 
Has  he  worked  on  the 
farm  before  blindness? 
If  so,  in  what  capacity? 

(e)  After  blindness,  has  he 
assisted  the  family  on  farm 
operations?  If  so  on  what 
activities? 

(f)  Is  he  physically  strong  and 
fit  for  hard  farm  life? 

(g)  Is  he  willing  to  put  in 
hard  manual  work  on  the 
farm?    Is  he  willing 

to  handle  dirty  jobs? 
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(h)  Does  he  appear  to  be  well 
adjusted  to  his  blindness 

or  likely  to  improve  with 
training? 

(i)  Is  he  motivated  to  improve 
his  present  lot  and  endeavour 
to  be  a  contributory 
member  of  the  family? 

(i)  Can  he  assume  independent 
responsibility?  Can  he  develop 
a  small  farm  independently? 
If  not,  has  he  the  making 
of  a  good  farm  hand?  Or 
a  useful  member  of  the 
family  Unit? 
(k)  Has  he  the  capacity  to 
work  well  without  any 
one  directing  him?  Or 
would  be  need  some  one 
to  plan  and  direct  his 
work  for  him? 
(1)   Has  he  an  open  mind, 
is  he  adaptable,  can  he 
experiment     with  new 
ideas    and    has    he  the 
ability    to    improve  his 
prospects  by  study,  seek- 
ing guidance? 
(m)  Can     he  withstand 

reverses?    Does  he  indulge 
in  self  pity?    Can  he  take 
the  rough  with  the  smooth, 
sorrow  with  joy?    Is  he  he 
cheerful? 
(n)  Can  he  handle  his  money, 
belongings,  property  well? 

(o)  Can  he  support  himself 
for  a  year  or  so  till  his 
farm  developes?  If  so,  how? 

(p)  Generally,  has  he  the  right 
attitudes/approaches  which 
can  be  improved  by  training? 

(q)  Has  he  any  physical  or 
emotional  problems  which 


would  hami>er  his 

progress? 
(r)  Is  he  Social/Sensitive/ 

Adaptable? 
(s)  Is  he  well  spoken  of 

and  disciplined? 

7.  List  the  clients 

(a)  Abilities 

(b)  Limitations  and  Disabilities 

8.  General  Observations  not 
covered  by  Nos.  I,  II  and  IV. 


Signature 
Recruitment  &  Resettlement  Officer 
Date  : 

III.    FAMILY  DATA: 

1 .  (a)  No  of  Brothers/Sisters/ 

Cousins/or  other  Family 
Members  staying  with  the 
client 

(b)  Financial  status  of 
the  Family 

2.  Are  they  broadly 
agreeable  that  the  Client 
should  be  trained  in 
Agriculture  &  Allied  pursuits? 
Are  their  attitudes 
progressive? 

3.  Is  any  member  of  the 
family  prepared  to  be 
trained  at  the  Centre  for 
a  month  or  so,  so  that 
maximum  benefit  could 
be  obtained  through 
cooperation? 

4.  How  much  is  the 
Fathers/Guardians 

(a)  Land 

(b)  Livestock 

(c)  Houses/Godowns/Shops 

(d)  Other  Rural  Assets,  if  any? 
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5.  (a)  Has  the  client  any  IV 

land  of  his  own? 
If  so,  how  much? 

(b)  If  not,  are  the  family 
-  -       members  prepared  to 
give  to  the  client  a 
plot  of  land  to  cultivate 
himself?  If  so,  how  much? 

6.  Any  family  disputes  or 
quarrels  over  land  etc.? 

7 .  (a)  Is  the  client  a  member 

of  a  Joint  Family 

(b)  How  are  his  relations 
with  the  other  members 
of  his  family? 

(c)  Has  he  been 
assisting  the  family 
and  if  so  in  what  way? 

If  the  client  is 
married,  is  the  wife 
sighted?  Is  she  prepared 
to  help  on  the  farm? 
Can  the  two,  as  a  team, 
make  a  success  of  farming  ? 

No.  of  children  and 
their  Ages? 

Are  the  Family  Attitudes 
and  Approaches  favourable 
and  progressive? 

Will  the  family  encourage 
or  help  in  the  independent 
resettlement  on  the 
clients  own  farm  ? 

General  Observations 
not  covered  by  Nos.  I,  II  and  IV 

Signature 
Recruitment  &  Resettlement  Officer 
Date  : 


9. 
10. 

11  . 
12. 


VILLAGE  DATA 

1 .  Name  of  the  Village 
District 

2 .  Approximate  population 
of  the  village. 

3 .  Is  the  land  fertile? 

4.  Is  any  fallow  land 
available  in  the  village? 

5.  Broad  crop  pattern 
of  the  village. 

6 .  (a)  Are  the  cultivators 

generally  Multi  purpose 
farmers? 

(b)  Have  many  taken  to 
Speciality  Farming? 
If  so,  in  what  rural 
activities? 

7.  What  are  the  local 
Arts  &  Crafts? 

8.  (a)  How  near  is  the  city/ 

town  Market? 

(b)  What  is  the  local 
means  of  transport? 

9 .  Are  conditions  in  the 
village  favourable  for 

(a)  Agriculture 

(b)  Horticulture 

(c)  Floriculture 

(d)  Animal  Husbandry 

(e)  Dairy 

(f)  Poultry  Farming 

(g)  Rural  Crafts  &  Trades 
or 

(h)  Any  other  Rural 
Activity? 

10.  What  irrigation  facilities 
exist  in  the  village 

(a)  Tanks 

(b)  Canals 

(c)  Wells 
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Whether  Seasonal  or 
Perennial? 

How  close  is  the  water 
source  from  the  family  farm? 

1 1 .  What  are  the  traditional 
Tools  and  Impleinents 
used  in  the  village? 

12.  What  Social/Cultural 
Amenities  are  available 
in  the  Village? 

13.  (a)  Is  the  village  Progressive? 

(b)  Has  it  taken  well  to  Hybrid 
crops,  better  seeds. 

(c)  Has  it  taken  to  fertilisers/ 
crops,  better  seeds? 

(d)  Is  there  any  mechanical 
farming  in  the  village? 

14.  If  the  client's  guardian  is 

landless,  what  are  the 
chances  of  getting  a  suitable 
plot  of  land  free  of  cost  or 
at  concessional  rates  from 

(a)  Government  sources 

(b)  Village  Councils 

(c)  Progressive  Farmers 

(d)  State  their  full 
Names/Postal  Address 


15.  (A)  Names  &  Full  Addresses 

of  Village/District 
Officers  for 

(a)  Agriculture 

(b)  Animal  Hubandry /Veterinary 

(c)  Dairy 

(d)  Poultry  Farming 

(e)  Rural  Crafts 

(f)  Community  Development/ 
Extention  Officers 

(B)  Could  they  be  contacted? 

(C)  Briefly  indicate  their 
reactions  and  in  what 
way  they  can  help? 

16.  Are  the  village  elders  willing 

(a)  to  encourage  the  client 

to  study  at  the  Centre  and 

(b)  to  assist  him  in  setting 
up  his  own  farm  on 
completion  of  training? 

17.  General  Observations  not 
covered  by  Nos.  I,  II  or  III 


Signature 
Recruitment  &  Resettlement  Officer 
Date  : 


HV2150  Bridges,  D.R.  and  c.l 
B764         H.J.M.  Desai. 

PLANNING  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
RURAL  CENTRES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

(1969) 
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AND 
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